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Tur duchy of Saxe-Meiningen is one of the minor principalities of the 
German empire, and therefore cannot be expected to afford many materials 
for the historian. Yet one circumstance occurred, in its later records, which 
deserves a place here, on account of the singularity of the case, and the 
light it throws upon the old Germanic constitution. 

Anthony Ulric, duke of Saxe-Meiningen, died in the year 1763, and left 
issue by two marriages. His first wife, Philippine, being the daughter of a 
tradesman, her children were set aside from the succession to the ducal 
title and estates, by an arbitrary decree of the imperial diet in 1747: though 
at the same time the emperor Charies VI., as a mark of favour, was pleased 
to allow them the simple rank of princes. 

On the death of the duchess of plebeian blood, duke Anthony espoused a 
princess of Hesse Philipsthal, by whom he had two children. In his last 
will, regardless of the imperial decision, he constituted his four sons, of 
both marriages, universal heirs of the duchy of Meiningen, as well as of all 
the other fiefs, titles, and estates to which he had himself any claim. 
Upon this, the dukes of Saxe-Gotha, Cobourg, and Hildburghausen, as 
the nearest agnates to the principality, demanded the right of guardianship 
over the territories of which the deceased had died possessed. The duchess 
dowager, who, by the will of her husband, was declared regent during the 
minority of the infant duke, resisted the usurpation, and a petty warfare 
ensued. This, however, could not continue long; for though the troops 
sent to enforce obedience were repulsed in the first instance, the city of 
Meiningen was too weak to withstand the confederated power brought 
against it. 

On gaining possession of the capital and vicinity, the usurping guardians of 
Meiningen committed such violence, by exactions and other oppressions, that 
a formal complaint was made to the emperor, who summoned the Aulic 
«.uu.il to examine into the case. The result was, a peremptory mandate 
to the three dukes to withdraw their forces, and to make satisfaction to the 
duchess and her subjects for the injuries they had sustained. To this 
order, no respect was paid; upon which, another complaint was made to 
the emperor, who then caused the refractory princes to be cited before the 
diet, for violating the peace of the empire; and, at the same time, all the 
other states of Saxony and Franconia were called upon to protect the 
duchess of Meiningen and her family. This produced the desired effect : 
the in.ruders quitted the territory ; two thousand marks of pure gold were 
paid as an indemnification for damages; and the heroic duchess was left 
in quiet possession of her authority, which was never afterwards called in 
question, nor the tranquillity of the estate disturbed. . 
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The council further confirmed the decree of 1747, and issued a mandate 
against Bernard Ernest, the eldest son by the first marriage, prohibiting 
him from assuming the arms of Saxony, or taking the ducal title in any 
manner whatever. Thus ended this remarkable contest, which displays, 
perhaps, as curious an instance of the tyranny of the pride of birth over 
the rights of nature, as any in the annals of mankind; and far exceeding 
the arbitrary royal marriage act of our own country. 

George Frederick Charles, duke of Saxe-Meiningen, the eldest of this 
second branch, died in 1803, at the early age of forty-two, and left, by his 
widow, Louisa Eleanora, daughter of Christian Albert Lewis, prince of 
Hohenlohe Langenberg, three children; the present reigning duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, and two daughters; of whom Ida, the youngest, is married to the 
duke of Saxe- Weimar Eisenach, her cousin; and ADELAIDE Louisa THERESA 
Carouine Ame .ia, the eldest, to his Majesty the King of Great Britain. 
This princess was born on the 13th of August, 1792; so that, at the time of 
her father’s death, she had not reached her eleventh year. The late duke, 
by his will, left the guardianship of his children, and the sole regency of 
his estates, to the duchess dowager, in full confidence that she would dis- 
charge both important trusts with honour to herself, and benefit to those 
placed under her care. This appointment gave universal satisfaction ; and 
the expectations raised by it, among all who were immediately interested 
in the happiness of the family and the welfare of the duchy, were, we 
venture to say, more than realized. 

The period in which this excellent and accomplished princess was called to 
the exercise of the government, required uncommon prudence and the most 
vigilant attention; for the French revolution, and the wars which arose out 
of it, had spread infidelity and immorality so generally over the continent, 
that there was scarcely a part of Germany uninfected by the contagion. 
Happily, the little court of Meiningen formed one of the very few excep- 
tions that were scattered here and there amidst this frightful scene of wide- 
spread demoralization. Here, as in an oasis on the desert waste, were to be 
found the pure principles of the Protestant faith, established by Ernest the 
Pious ; oa here were to be seen the principles of religion flourishing in 
the exemplary virtues of the reigning family, and reflected back in the 
industry and affectionate loyalty of the people. Fortunately, also, this 
principality escaped the dangerous distinction of being drawn within the 
vortex of French fraternization, in which so many of the other continental 
states were ingulfed. 

While too many other states were ambitious of enjoying the favour of 
Napoleon, which in most instances proved more injurious than his enmity, 
Meiningen, by its comparative insignificance, and the judicious measures of the 
regent duchess, neither felt the scourge of his vengeance, nor the blighting 
influence of his protection. The moderate and wise course of policy which 
this talented princess pursued, at that critical juncture, exhibits such a 
contrast to the conduct of some powers nearly allied to the royal family of 
Great Britain, that the late queen Charlotte, with the cordial approbation 
of her excellent consort, could not help signifying her admiration of it, in 
a letter which opened a correspondence that was continued for some years 
with increasing satisfaction on both sides. But what gave peculiar plea- 
sure to her Majesty was, the accounts she received from various sources, 
of the moral character of the little court of Meiningen, and especially of 
the admirable manner in which the two princesses were educated, and 
which exactly resembled that adopted by herself, in training up her own 
daughters. 
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The duchess-dowager of Meiningen, to the usual accomplishments of her 
rank and sex, adds a general knowledge of science and literature. She is 
acquainted with most of the languages of Europe ; and is particularly well 
read in the best English authors. Besides this, she has a fine taste in 
composition, and writes with spirit and elegance, both in German and 
French. Several of her productions have been printed at Frankfort; and, 
among the rest, one excited considerable notice about seventeen years ago, 
not only on the continent, but in England. This was a little volume of 
Letters, pretended to be written at St. Helena by Napoleon, and stating 
several plans and operations for his escape from that island. A portien of 
this fictitious correspondence appeared in the English Literary Gazette, 
and many persons at the time actually believed that the letters were 
genuine; nor was it ever made known till lately, from what pen the amusing 
deception issued. 

Under a parent so gifted with all the qualifications of virtue and intellect 
necessary to the proper instruction and guidance of youth, the princesses 
Adelaide and Ida became two of the most elegant and accomplished ladies 
of their age. The former, it has been said, was remarkable from her child- 
hood for her sedate and rather reserved habits; devoting most of her time 
to her studies ; and, though cheerful and lively among her more intimate 
associates, yet taking little or no pleasure in the gaieties and frivolities of 
fashion. As she grew up to maturity, she evinced a marked dislike, and 
even detestation, of that laxity of morals, and contempt for religious senti- 
ment, which had been imported from France into Germany. 

The religion established in Meiningen is Protestant, of the Augsburg 
confession, as originally settled by Luther and Melancthon, from which 
there has been no departure since the Reformation. That faith the two 
princesses not only professed in conformity to the custom of the country, 
but adorned by their estimable conduct. Their chief delight was in form- 
ing and superintending schools for the education of the children of the 
lower orders, and in providing raiment for the aged and destitute. In 
these good works the princess Adelaide took a leading part; and, on the 
marriage of her sister to her cousin Bernard, the second son of the duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, her exertions in these offices of benevolence were 
redoubled. 

While thus pursuing the ‘noiseless tenour of her way,” for the benefit 
of the infant and aged poor, Providence, by an awful dispensation, was pre- 
paring her for a sphere of more extensive utility, and greater splendour. 
The death of the princess Charlotte, the pride and hope of Britain, in 1817, 
compelled the unmarried members of the royal family to turn their thoughts 
to that state which was now deemed indispensably urgent, for the security of 
the succession, especially as the two elder princes had no prospect of any 
issue. Accordingly, matrimonial negotiations were entered into, in behalf 
of three of the princes of England, with different German families; and on 
the 13th of April, 1818, the following message was sent to the House of 
Commons, informing them that treaties of marriage had been concluded 
between his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence and the eldest daughter 
of the reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiningen; and also, between his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge and the youngest daughter of the 
Landgrave Frederic, and niece of the elector of Hesse. The Prince 
Regent then adds : 

** After the afflicting calamity so lately sustained by his Royal Highness, 
in the loss of his only and beloved daughter, the Princess Charlotte, his 
Royal Highness is fully convinced that the House of Commons will feel 
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how essential it is to the best interests of the nation, that his Royal High- 
ness should be enabled to make suitable provision for the marriage of his 
brothers ; and after having received so many proofs of affection to his 
person and family, his Royal Highness has no room to doubt the assistance 
of the House, in making the necessary arrangements for this important 
purpose.” 

Ministers then proposed an augmentation of the allowances of all the 
junior princes, except the duke of York, who declined receiving any 
increase of income. It was moved, that an addition of ten thousand a year 
should be made to the duke of Clarence, and six thousand to the duke of 
Cambridge. The latter sum was voted; but the former, on the motion of 
Mr. Holme Sumner, was resisted, and the same grant fixed for both. 
Upon this, the duke of Clarence, conceiving that he had superior claims, on 
account of his professional services and his peculiar circumstances, declined 
accepting the proffered boon. In consequence, the matrimonial negotiation 
on his part was suspended, but not broken off; for the queen, whose heart 
had been much set upon this alliance, urged him so strongly to communicate 
her wishes for the union, to the duchess of Meiningen and her daughter, 
that they both frankly expressed their desire that the ceremony should 
speedily take place. The princess observed that she had no inclination 
to form a splendid establishment ; but would rather, as she had hitherto 
done, live in a private manner. Upon this, Lord Castlereagh announced 
to the House of Commons, soon after, that the late proceedings had made 
no change in the sentiments of his Royal Highness or his intended bride: 
This declaration afforded general satisfaction; but the opposition in par- 
liament to the proposed grant redounded little to the national honour. 

Much has been said on the extravagant conduct of some branches of 
the royal family; and there have not been wanting political moralizers 
to pass heavy censures upon the irregular connexions which some of the 
princes have formed. The best answer to this, perhaps, is a reference to the 
act which parliament itself passed on occasion, of the alarm excited, in the 
minds of George the Third and his ministers, by the marriage of the late dukes 
of Gloucester and Cumberland. Now, whatever may be thought of those 
alliances, they were not less respectable than the one which, by placing 
Mary and Anne on the throne, secured the Protestant succession, and 
brought iri the house of Brunswick. - The royal marriage act may, however, 
be said almost to have defeated itself: for though the family of George 
the Third was large, and the descent might have been lineal; yet, as 
we have just seen, owing to this legislative interdict, there arose an ex- 
treme danger of an interrupted succession. Even as it now stands, the 
nation has no other prospect than that of long minorities and troublesome 
regencies. But we must now turn from these disagreeable contempla- 
tions to subjects of immediate interest. 

As Queen Charlotte was in such a state, that it could not be expected she 
could live many weeks, the Princess Adelaide and her mother were requested 
to hasten to England, that her Majesty might have the satisfaction of seeing 
the nuptials solemnized in her presence. They complied ; and the office 
was performed, according to the rites of the established church, in the royal 
apartments at Kew, on the 11th of July, 1818 ; and, at the same time, the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent, who had been previously married in Germany, 
went through the same ceremony, pursuant to the provisions of the statute. 

Having spent a few days at Bushy Park and St. James’s Palace, the 
Duke and Duchess of Clarence took an affecting farewell of the Queen, and 
proceeded to Hanover, where they spent that winter, and the following 
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spring. Her Royal Highness was soon declared to be in a state that 
furnished pleasing anticipations of her giving a heir to the crown of Britain. 


“But, in the month of March, she caught a severe cold, which terminated in 


a violent pleuritic attack ; and, in the seventh month of her pregnancy, she 
was delivered of a princess. -Though the child was small, it was so well 
formed and lively, as to afford some hopes of its being preserved. It was 
baptized immediately by the names of Charlotte Augusta Louisa, but expired 
shortly afterwards, and was deposited in the royal vault at Hanover, where 
lie the remains of the Grand Elector Ernest Augustus, and his grandson 
George the First. : 

The recovery of the Duchess, after this severe shock, was very slow ; but 
a change of air and scene being deemed advisable, she proceeded, as soon as 
she was able to travel, to her native place, taking Gottingen and Hesse 
Philipsthal by the way. The joy of the good people of Saxony, at again 
beholding their much-loved Princess, knew no bounds, and it was, perhaps, 
the more fervent, on account of the information they had received of her 
recent illness, and almost miraculous recovery. 

The moment she entered the precincts of the duchy, she was met by the 
vassals of her brother, and conducted in triumph thirty miles to the capital. 
Here fetes and all kinds of rejoicing continued to enliven Meiningen, and the 
country around, almost every day for the space of a month. The royal 
Duke, too, by his condescending affability, as well as his devoted attention 
to his amiable spouse, soon gained the affections of these honest-hearted 
people, whe began almost to regard him as one of their own native princes. 

After residing six weeks at the castle of Meiningen, the whole court went 
to Liebenstein, a place famed for its romantic beauty, and its healing mineral 
springs. Here the health of the Duchess was perfectly restored in a very 
short time, to the great joy of all her illustrious family, and particularly to 
her royal consort. 

Knowing the Duke’s desire to return to England, the Duchess now urged 
his speedy departure, saying, that they could live as comfortably and 
economically at Bushy Park’as in Germany, or any other part of the world, 
The sentiment was affectionately considerate ; but the resolution formed 
upon it proved unfortunate. Towards the end of the month of October, 
1819, the royal pair took leave of their friends at Meiningen, and set out 
through heavy roads for the coast. The journey proved too much for the 
delicate state of the Duchess, who was again in the family way, and, on 
reaching Dunkirk, she miscarried. When sufficiently recovered to bear the 
voyage, she embarked, and, on landing at Dover, took up her residence in 
the Castle, where she and the Duke remained six weeks. At the expiration 
of that time, they removed to St. James’s Palace; and, as the house at Bushy 
was then under repair, they spent the winter in town. 

On the 10th of December, 1820, the Duchess was suddenly taken in 
labour, upon which the Duke of York, the Lord Chancellor Eldon, and Mr. 
Canning, hastened to the Palace, to be in attendance to witness an event of 
so much importance as that of an heir to the throne. Her Royal Highness 
suffered much; but though the birth was premature, the child, which was a 
female, exhibited every appearance of health. It was baptized the same 
day, by the name of Elizabeth, in obedience to the express command of the 
king. For some time the infant princess grew and increased in strength 
daily ; but, when about three months old, she was attacked with a bowel 
complaint, which carried her off in a few hours. Some time afterwards, the 
Duchess had another miscarriage; since which, all hope of issue in this branch 
of the royal line has ceased. : : 
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The summer of 1822 was spent by their Royal Highnesses in Germany ; 
and in 1825 they repeated their visit, to be present at the nuptials of the 
reigning duke of Saxe-Meinengen with the princess of Hesse Cassel. On 
the 21st of May, 1826, they made another continental tour, and returned to 
England at the end of September the same year. 

As the death of the Duke of York, in 1827, placed his next brother in the 
situation of heir-apparent to the crown, it was deemed proper that a suitable 
addition to the income of the Duke of Clarence should be made. Accord- 
ingly, on the 16th of February, the Earl of Liverpoool, in the upper, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the lower house, proposed au increase of 
three thousand a year to the Duke, and the settlement of a jointure of six 
thousand a year to the Duchess. These motions passed, though not without 
some opposition from the economists in the Houseof Commons. The same year, 
on Mr. Canning’s coming into power, the Duke of Clarence was appointed to 
the station of Lord High Admiral; an office that had not been held, but by 
commission, for above a century. In consequence of this promotion, his 
Royal Highness undertook a personal survey of the several dock-yards; and 
at Plymouth he was joined by the Duchess, who afterwards went across the 
county of Devon, to the romantic watering-place of Ilfracombe, whence she 
proceeded in a steam-packet to Milford. The next year, the Duchess was 
gratified by the arrival of her excellent mother, with whom she made another 
tour to the southern coast, delighting all who had the pleasure of approaching 
her, by the sweet aflfability and condescension of her behaviour. This 
courtesy was not an assumed habit, put on for the sinister purpose of gaining 
popularity. It was the same at home as abroad; in the relations of 
domestic, as well as in the movements of public, life: so that, what excited 
the admiration of strangers produced no such effect in those who witnessed it 
every day. 

The elevation to the highest possible rank has made no difference in this 
respect: what the Duchess of Clarence was in her beloved residence of 
Bushy, she has been, and still continues to be, amidst all the attractions of 
regal splendour ; dignified without pride, cheerful without levity, and 
bountiful without extravagance. The regal household is govetned with the 
strictest regard to economy; and the example of Queen Adelaide will, we 
trust, render the court of Great Britain similar to what it was under the 
bright influence of that mirror of her sex, Mary, the Queen consort of 
William the Third. 

Like that accomplished Princess, the living ornament of the throne is a 
pattern of active virtue and unostentatious piety. She encourages the arts 
and industry, patronizes literature, and discountenances every thing that has 
the least tendency to licentiousness and luxury. The mode of living adopted 
by her and the King is extremely regular; much of her Majesty’s time is 
spent in needle-work with the ladies of her suite, and her only recreation is 
music, of which she is exceedingly fond. In all these respects, she perfectly 
resembles Queen Mary, of whom we are told by Bishop Burnet, “that it was a 
a new thing, and looked like a spectacle, to see a queen work so many hours 
aday. But she considered idleness as the great corrupter of human nature ; 
and believed, that if the mind had no employment, it would create some of the 
worst sort to itself; and she thought, that any thing which might amuse and 
direct, without leaving any ill effects behind, ought to fill up those transient 
hours that were not claimed by devotion or business. Her example soon 
wrought, not only on those who belonged to her, but upon the whole town, 
to follow it; so that it became, in her time, as much the fashion to work, as it 
had been to sit idle. 
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“ While the queen thus diverted herself with work, she took care to give 
an entertainment to her own mind, as well as to those who were admitted 
to the honour of working with her. Few of her sex, not to say of her rank, 
gave less time to dressing, or seemed less curious about it. Those parts of 
it which required more patience, were not given up entirely to it. She read 
often, and generally aloud, that those who served about her might be the 
better for it. When she was indisposed, another was called to do it. The 
whole was mixed with such pleasant reflections of her own, that the gloss 
was often better than the text. An agreeable vivacity diffused that innocent 
cheerfulness among all about her, that whereas, in most courts, the hours of 
strict attendance are the heaviest part of the day, they were, in hers, of all 
others the most delightful.” 

The lines of Dr. Watts, upon that pattern of royal virtue, are so appropriate 
and characteristic of the present sketch, that with them we shall conclude : 


“ Britain bebolds her queen with pride, 


And mighty WitLiAm at her side, 
Gracing the throne ; while at their feet, 
With humble joy, three nations meet. 


Secure of empire, she might lay 

Her crown, her robes, ber state away, 
And 'midst ten thousand nymphs be seen— 
Her beauty would proclaim the queen.” 


2 es 2 
—————— 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 


Tue idea prevalent at this moment is, that 
this awful scourge of the human race, 
which, after traversing Asia, has ravaged 
the north of Europe, and even reached 
Britain, is not contagious, but consequent 
upon a morbid state of the atmosphere in 
certain places at certain times, or upon 
some electric changes therein; yet so many 
cases have occurred of a contagious nature, 
that we doubt this ition, and lean to- 
wards contagion. Its attacks frequently 
occur in the night, so that, on more ac- 
counts than one, it may be denominated, 
“The pestilence that walketh in darkness ;” 
and, as the skill of the ablest physician is 
at once incompetent to discern its cause, or 
to effect its cure, the wisdom of man has 
totally failed in every attempt to lift up its 
veil, or to ward off its fatal stroke. ‘ Who 
knoweth not that the hand of the Lord 
hath wrought this ?” 

However difficult the discovery of its 
cause, or how dark soever its onset, the 
mode of attack, and the descriptions of 
persons most. exposed to its awful ravages, 
are sufficiently obvious ; and the character 
of the disease itself is become so familiar 
to many of the faculty, that its presence no 
longer remains in doubt. Britain, it ap- 
pears certain, is visited ; the disease is ex- 
tending, and who can account himself safe? 

The Asiatic spasmodic cholera is as_ma- 
lignant in its attacks in Britain as in India: 
the reports of medical men in Sunderland 


shew, that about one in five only of the 
aggravated cases recover, and that the 
patients generally expire in less than twelve 
hours from the moment of attack. The 
persons seized are, in general, those whose 
constitutions have been previously under- 
mined by debilitating diseases, arising out 
of excessive efforts, privations of comfort, 
imprudent conduct, a filthy state of the 
person or of the habitation, a noxious situ- 
ation, or out of intemperance or dissolute 
habits of all descriptions: in fact, all who 
do not keep themselves sober, clean, and 
warm. 

This awful pestilence having reached our 
shores, it becomes every man, in the fear 
of Jehovah, to call the attention of his fel- 
low men to such modes of prevention as 
lie within their reach ; leaving the cure, if 
any mode of cure can be devised by the 
wisdom of man, to the learned in the art of 
healing. 

The poor we have always with us; and 
if the rich benevolently take the best means 
of averting this awful scourge from their 
own doors, by furnishing the poor with 
warm flannels and hose, extra blankets, 
solid comforts to their families, and such 
disinfectors as are within their reach, they 
may consistently implore the blessings of 
Him in whose hands are the issues of life 
and death, upon themselves and their 
neighbours, 

To those of the poorer class who owe 
their debility to the impradence of their 
conduct, in wasting their strength and their 
means upon showy trifles, instead of using 
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them to provide solid comforts for them- 
selves and their families, we must say, we 
pity their bad taste; and implore them, as 
they regard their own safety and the safety 
of those around them, to change their mode 
to one more consonant with wisdom and 
discretion. 

A filthy state, as to the person, is nau- 
seous to the community at large, debili- 
tating to the party indulging therein, and 
dangerous in the extreme. That poverty 
must be pitiable, indeed, which does not 
allow the means of cleanliness in the per- 
son, and that idleness which indulges 
in filth is abominable; a man thus becomes 
a public nuisance—a walking pestilence. 
Let shame cover the guilty herein ; it re- 
quires but an effort to be clean. Wash 
and be clean, then, lest your filthy habits 
—— you in the dust, to rise no more 
or ever. 

A filthy state, as to the habitation, re- 
quires, it is true, an eflort—a daily effort ; 
but industry is a daily virtue, and some 
portion of every day might be snatched 
from labour, or extorted from idleness, to 
clear the dwelling from accumulating filth, 
and also to clean it—to wash the floors, the 
bed linen, and the furniture, and to air the 
apartments. Those who make the effort 

3; and who would not make an 
effort to save his or her life, and the lives 
of their family? Awake, ye sluggards and 
idle, arise and clean; lest ye sleep the 
sleep of death. 

A filthy state, as to the situation, is a 
much more formidable evil than either of 
the former. Into these sections the poor 
are driven by their poverty. There they 
dwell cheaper than in better situations; and 
of themselves they are unequal to the task 
of mo yee | cleansing, ventilating, drain- 
ing, applying disinfectors to extensive 
and closely pent districts. Boards of Health 
will, no doubt, be constructed in every con- 
siderable town throughout the island, and 
these will benevolently care for the poor 
therein. 

Those persons who are able, at this 
alarming juncture, ought to provide a flan- 
nel belt to gird about their loins, a flannel 
waistcoat or petticoat, stout worsted hose, 
an extra blanket for the bed, and such other 
comforts for their persons, by night and by 
day, as will keep them warm, and induce 
a free discharge from the pores of the skin. 
To open the drains upon their premises, 
remove the filth of privies, cess-pools, dust- 
bins, heaps of decaying vegetables. and 
other nuisances, air and ventilate their 
sho rooms, passages, vaults, empt 
prt.nd closets, and every corner pees. 


the stairs, and throughout their houses, to 
destroy old filthy rags, papers, decaying 
boxes, hangings, and every mouldy appen- 
dage to the windows, ee Faw sn above 
and beneath, to wash the floors, stairs and 
foul furniture, to examine and remove from 
all cisterns and reservoirs the accumulated 
sediments, and induce a free circulation of 
water through the drains of the sinks, and 
kitchen appendages in general, are requi- 
sites which call for immediate attention; 
for delay may prove deadly—a moment 
lost may cause the loss of all things; to- 
morrow may be too late, let this day see it 
begun. 

Vegetables contain particles of the earths, 
water, the gases of carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, &c. and it is upon vegetables that the 
cattle feed. The milch-cow, as well as the 
goat, ox, sheep, and hog feed upon vege- 
tables ; man, also, consumes vegetables from 
the garden and the field, yea, even his daily 
bread is vegetable, and the flesh of his table 
is but one concoction from the grass of the 
fieid. The consumption of vegetables, 
therefore, by the mouth, the digestion 
thereof by the stomach, and the voiding of 
the refuse by the discharges of nature, are 
severally a decomposition of vegetables, and 
tend to let loose the carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, &c. which they contain. Hence these 
gases abound near dunghills, heaps of decay- 
ing vegetables, small or large, in privies, 
cesspools, stagnant drains, &c. &c. and com- 
binations of these gases, form carbonic acid, 
and other effluvia, dangerous to health in the 
extreme. 

Carbonic acid gas, is the choke damp of 
the mines, of wells, of caverns, of vaults, 
bogs, stagnant ditches, drains, privies, cess- 
pools, vats, &c. &c. &e, and becomes yearly 
the executioner of hundreds of the hale and 
healthy of mankind, and it is highly desir- 
able that this grim executioner should be 
banished from the dwellings of man; but 
this gas is frequently generated in destruc- 
tive quantities, by the decomposition of 
vegetables, upon his own premises. 

Limestone is a compound of calcium, 
oxygen, carbon, &c. t limestone, when 
treated with heat, gives out its carbon to the 
atmosphere, and thus losing the bound of 
union which constituted it a {stone, lime 
united to latent heat, on coming out of this 
calcination, is loose and uncemented in its 

icles, and with ease may be reduced to 

der. But lime never loses its affinity 
‘or carbon: it, therefore, extracts it from 
the atmosphere, re-unites therewith, and 
thus ultimately re-becomes stone : nor will 
it give out this carbon, excepting to heat. 
Lime, then, is the very agent we need, in 
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this emergency, to subserve our sy amg 
for by extracting the carbon, lime decom- 

the carbonic acid, and renders the 
other gases salubrious: 

In order to apply lime, reduce it to a 
fine powder: softly spread this powder 
down the orifices of privies, cess-pools, and 
upon any accumulations of putridity within 
and upon your premises. The finer the 

wder, the better ; because it thus comes 
into contact with the atoms of carbon u 
a larger scale, and becomes more effica- 
cious. In addition to this, after brushing 
off all loose particles, and rendering them 
perfectly clean, lime-wash the surfaces of 
the walls and ceilings, not only in the 
dwelling, but the privy, shop, out-houses, 
&c. &c. thoroughly. The greater the sur- 
face of lime you thus expose to the action 
of these deleterious gases, the better, because 
the points of contact are thereby multiplied, 
and the effect is proportionably increased : 
and these ought to be renewed from time 
to time. 

The chloride of lime is superior to lime 
alone: see Imperial Mag. Jan. and Feb. 
1828, under the head of Mephitic Gases 
in Mines, where this subject is treated at 
large. This compound ought to be re- 
sorted to by all we who can afford to 
use it. But chlorine can only be united 
to lime by a chemical process, at once 
tedious and troublesome, and this chloride, 
when purchased of the ordinary venders, 
like other drugs, is expensive ; whereas lime 
is cheap, easy of access, and may be again 
and again resorted to without inconvenience 
or delay. The City of London Board of 
Health has given public notice, that a solu- 
tion of chloride of lime may be procured, 
on application at the medical stations of 
each Ward. This, as an example to every 
Board of Health in this, island, is worthy 
of notice. 

One subject, and one of the last import- 
ance, yet remains ; and we must notice it 

icularly : namely, the persons who have 
induced feverish debility, and a disposition 
to the attacks of cholera in their constitu- 
tions, by acts of intemperance, or dissolute 
habits of any description. If hundreds of 
dwellings have become charnel-houses, by 
the pestiferous gases generated from the 
accumulated filth suffered and concealed 
therein, in empty rooms, private cupboards, 
aud corners, stagnant drains, and from de- 
caying substances; these are living charnel- 
houses, locomotive temples of pestilential 
effluvia, which, instead of pvivacy, thrust 
themselves upon the sober portion of the 
community, and, while they annoy all their 
senses, shock their very souls. As public 
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nuisances, they merit indictments, and not 
less so, as dangerous vehicles, wherein the 
pestilence, which has so awfully visited the 
nation, may be transmitted to thousands of 
their fellow-men. Lime, yea, even chlo- 
rides, are thrown away, as disinfectors, upon 
these masses of fermentation, where ardent 
spirits deal excitements to effervescence, 
consuming body and soul. 

Woe to the drunkards in Britain! The 
guilt of self-destruction in these, is enhanced 
by the destruction which they perpetuate 
upon men more worthy than themselves. 
Is there no balm in Gilead? Are there no 
physicians there? One Physician lives, 
alone, and they will not come unto Him 
that they may have life. If these sots will 
not pray for themselves ; in self-defence, let 
the whole community pray for them. If 
these are enemies to the community at 
large, they are not less enemies to them- 
selves—awful enemies, indeed ; for a per- 
severance in these practices will destroy 
their bodies here, and destroy, hereafter, 
body and soul in hell. 

Their cure is with the Great Physician, 
who alone can save. The blood of 
Jesus Christ, while it washes away sin, 
gives power over sin; and this power 
alone can save the drunkard. Hear us, O 
Lord our God, we beseech Thee, for these 
men, for these women, and (alas for their 
youth !) for these children, who are given to 
intemperance ; and deliver them from the 
destroyer. Give them repentance unto 
life, forgiveness and peace of conscience ; 
that, saved from death, they may live 
before Thee for ever. O Lord, hear us 
for our land ; avert this evil, amidst de- 
served wrath, from us; deliver us from 
this death: that, humbled in the dust, we 
may serve Thee in newness of life, in and 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

King Square, Dec. 3, 1831. 

es W. Coitpwe-t. 
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As the state of British India will soon 
become a subject of serious and public 
inquiry, and as the effect of all the institu- 
tions in that country, whether moral or re- 
ligious, upon the manners and conduct of 
the natives, will be taken into consideration, 
it becomes a matter of public interest to 
obtain from men, who are qualified by the 

ublic situations which they have held, to 
form a statesman-like: and unbiassed judg- 
ment, an impartial estimate of the real 
effects which have hitherto been produced 
by the Wesleyan establishments in different 
parts of the British territories, to the east of 
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the Cape of Good Hope. We shall how- 
ever in the present instance, confine our 
observations to that branch of the Wesleyan 
Mission in Asia, which is established on 
the island of Ceylon. 

When Sir Alexander Johnston, late pre- 
sident of His Majesty’s council on that 
island, was officially sent to’ England by 
the local government of the island, to sub- 
mit to His Majesty’s ministers in this coun- 
try, such measures as would in his opinion 
lead to the ea me of the country 
and the people, he proposed, amongst other 
things, a general system of education for 
all the natives of the island, consisting of 
about a million of people; some of whom 
are Catholics, some Protestants, some Hin- 
doos, some Buddhists, and some Mahome- 
dans. With a view to the introduction of 
this system, Sir Alexander suggested, after 
having examined attentively the Wesleyan 
institutions at home and abroad, that it 
would be highly advisable for His Majesty's 
ministers in this country, to hold out every 
protection and encouragement in their 
power to the Wesleyan missionaries, to in- 
duce them to establish a mission on the 
island of Ceylon, as well for the purpose 
of general education of the natives, as for 
that of disseminating the principles of 
Christianity amongst them. On this sub- 
ject, he had a great many communications 
with the late Dr. Coke ; who, entering into 
the plan suggested by Sir Alexander John- 
ston with his usual zeal and earnestness, 
determined, in consequence of the great im- 
portance of the object, notwithstanding his 
advanced years, to proceed to Ceylon him- 
self with some missionaries, and establish 
a mission on that island. 

The age at which the late Dr. Coke un- 
dertook his mission to Ceylon, his death 
upon his passage to that island, the subse- 
quent establishment of his intended mis- 
sion u it, the which has been 
derived from it, and the various beneficial 
effects which its labours have already pro- 
duced amongst the natives of that island, 
render interesting every circumstance rela- 
tive to its proceedings, and to the conduct 
observed by every person who was con- 
nected with its success in Asia. Although 
Dr. Coke died on his passage, the other 
missionaries reached Ceylon, and established 
their mission on the island. The manner 
in which the Wesleyans have conducted 
themselves, and the effect produced by that 
conduct, are well shewn in the following 
Address, presented by the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries to Sir Alexander Johnston, and in 
his answer to them on his quitting the island 
in'1817. 
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“ Wesleyan Mission House, Colombo, 
“ Honourable Sir, 

“From the favourable manner in which 
you have been accustomed to look upon 
our character and pursuits in this island, 
the lively interest in our success and pros- 
perity which you have always manifested, 
and the essential counsel and aid which you 
have never ceased to afford us in our mission- 
ary work, we are urged, by a grateful and 
unanimous impulse, to address you on 
your approaching departure from this 
country ; and are persuaded, that you will, 
at once, excuse, the intrusion, and accept 
of this sincere expression of our sentiments 
and feelings. 

“ Led to this scene of missionary labour, 
instrumentally by the representations of it 
which you gave to some of the leading cha- 
racters in our connection in England, we 
have been taught, by our Society, to look 
up to you as an honourable friend and well- 
wisher of our undertaking; and we have 
not been disappointed. You have gene- 
rously entered into our views ; you have, in 
many instances, most disinterestedly marked 
out for us stations of usefulness, and plans 
of exertion ; and your well-timed cautions, 
advice, and support, have oftentimes been 
of the most essential service to us in cir- 
cumstances of difficulty and discourage. 
ment, as well as in those of a less difficult 
and a more gratifying complexion. It 
would, therefore, be an omission which 
would be unbecoming our station, for the 
kind attention with which you have honour- 
ed us, were we not to repeat to you on this 
interesting occasion, our grateful acknow- 
ledgments of all the various public favours, 
as well as unseen and effectual assistances, 
which we have from time to time received 
from you in the furtherance of our common 
object ; and in this we shall be united by 
ihe thousands of our friends in the United 
Kingdom in particular, as well as by all 
who wish well to the cause of the gospel in 
general. Permit us then, Honourable Sir, 
to offer to you our warmest and most 
respectful thanks; and to assure you, that 
while we shall never forget the honourable 
name which has so invariably stood among 
the foremost of our friends in this distant 
land, so we shall not cease to pray, that 
you, with every branch of your family, may 
be ever remembered by our Divine Master, 
even by that Jesus whose name you have 
earnestly desired that we might publish with 
success among the benighted inhabitants 
of this country, and who hath said, ‘ Those 
that honour him, he will honour ; and that a 
cup of cold water disinterestedly given in 
his name, shall not lose its reward.’ 
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“ Having been instrumental in introduc- 
ing our present sphere of action, you have 
beheld us, in a humble measure, entering 
upon our work: as yet, but little saving 
effect has been produced. We are, how- 
ever, we trust, laying the foundation for 
future usefulness ; and we intend patiently 
and perseveringly to proceed in imparting 
the knowledge of the gospel, until it shall 
please God to render the communication 
thereof signally effectual to the salvation of 
the heathens. We are in no doubt as to 
the final result; we are persuaded it will 
be glorious, The day may be distant, but 
we are sure it will come, and know it is 
approaching, (may we be permitted to 
see it!) when the degrading worship of 
unholy demons shall universally give place 
to the pure and ceful service of Jesus, 
our Immanuel; and when the populous 
jungle of Ceylon shall resound with the high 
praises of Him ‘ who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost,’ 

“Though at a distance from you, we 
trust we shall still be allowed a place in 
your solicitude ; and as you have obligingly 
made yourself acquainted with our whole 
economy and situation, we beg to request 
your services with our committee and 
friends in England, that we may continue 
to be supported and reinforced in such a 
way as to render our endeavours increas- 
ingly efficient. They will thankfully re- 
ceive, your various communications, and we 
shall no less thankfully enjoy the beneficial 
consequences of them from time to time. 

“This consideration tends to lessen the 
regret that we feel at losing your personal 
residence among us in this country; and 
we entertain the hope, that it may yet be 
the will of Providence to return you again 
personally to assist his cause in the Eastern 
world, 

“ We cannot, Honourable Sir, but refer, 
with feelings of respectful sympathy, to the 
immediate cause of your present removal 
to Europe ; the kind and christian solicitude 
of your esteemed and respected lady, espe- 
cially for the improvement of the female 

rt of the rising generation, renders our 
oss two-fold. May the wishes of her lady- 
ship be fully carried into effect, and espe. 
cially may the rising institution near your 
late residence, which was the object of her 
daily attention and superintendence, con- 
tinue to flourish, and ever be a source of 
pleasing satisfaction to its benevolent foun- 
dress, whose name the children of that 
place will always be taught to revere and 
esteem. We ardently hope that the voyage 
and change may be propitious, and that 
you may shortly find yourself in your native 


land, surrounded by your numerous and 
cheerful family, under the most pleasing 
possible circumstances. 

With no common sentiments and emo- 
tions, do we draw to the conclusion of a 
letter already too long, were it not that 
gratitude is sometimes allowed to exceed 
limits prescribed by ordinary rules; and 
commending you and your amiable partner 
and family to the grace and keeping of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, we remain, Honourable 
Sir, your much obliged and thankful hum- 
ble servants, 


«(Signed by order and in behalf of the confer- 
ence of the Wesleyan Methodists, Mission- 
aries in Ceylon, 

« JAMES LYNCH, Chairman. 
“W. M, HARWARD, Secretary. 


* August 22, 1817. 
“* The Hon, Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt. 
Chief Justice of Ceylon.” 
“To the above Address the Honourable the 
Chief Justice was pleased to return the 
following Answer :— 
“* Gentlemen, 

“I beg that you will accept of my sin- 
cere and grateful thanks for the very kind 
and very flattering manner in which you 
have been so obliging as to communicate 
to me your resolution of the 22d ult. The 
respect which I entertain for your Society 
at large, as well as for those members of it 
in particular with whom I have the honour 
to be personally acquainted, make me 
fully aware of the weight which is due to 
your opinions ; and nothing, I assure you, 
could be more gratifying to my feelings, 
than to receive so public and so unanimous 
a mark of your ee 

“It is with infinite satisfaction I learn 
from you, that your Society in England do 
me the honour to consider me, in some 
measure, as the original cause of the estab- 
lishment of your mission on this island. 
The benefit which the country has derived 
from your unremitted exertions, notwith- 
standing the innumerable and the unforeseen 
difficulties which you have had to encoun- 
ter, is acknowledged by every unprejudiced 
person who is acquainted with the real 
nature of your proceedings; and the ex- 
tensive effect which has already been pro- 
duced by your exertions, will enable your 
friends to look forward, with confidence, 
to what may hereafter be expected from 
your zeal and from your perseverance. 

“The progress which the members of 
your society have made in acquiring a 
knowledge of the different languages that 
prevail in this country; the extent of the 
information which you have collected, rela- 
tive to the religion, sciences, customs, man. 
ners, and local prejudices of the people ; 
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the care with which you have educated 
natives to officiate as rs; the assi- 
duity with which you have yourselves in- 
structed the inhabitants on religious and 
moral subjects; the numbers and variety 
of the English books which you have trans- 
lated ; the ready assistance which you have 
afforded the Bible Society in completing 
and printing the new translation of the 
Testament ; the great improvement which 
you have introduced into the method of 
printing at Colombo, and the moderate 
prices at which you have circulated the 
most useful works, are unequivocal proofs 
of the pains which you have taken to dis- 
seminate throughout India, by every means 
in your power, a knowledge of Christianity, 
and a bias in favour of its doctrines. The 
admirable plan upon which you have estab- 
lished schools in the vicinity of Colombo, 
Negombo, Pantura, Galle, Matura, Batti- 
ealo, and Jaffna, has excited an universal 
anxiety amongst all classes, and amongst all 
descriptions of the natives, to have similar 
schools — in every part of the settle- 
ments ; rule which you have so wisely 
adopted, of ae such persons only for 
masters, as may be deemed fit for the situa- 
tion by the heads of the different families 
whose children they are to instruct, has 
warmly interested those who are parents in 
the success of your undertaking; and the 
voluntary manner in which they have 
offered you their assistance, is a decided in- 
dication of the popularity of your system. 
An attentive observation of the character of 
the people of this island, for a period of 
fifteen years, enables me to form some con- 
jecture as to the probable effect of this 
system ; and I have no hesitation whatever 
in stating it to you, as my decided opinion, 
that, should you meet with the support 
which you deserve in England and in this 
country, you will, ere long, realize the 
hopes of those who are the most sanguine 
in their expectation of the ultimate success 
of the cause of Christianity in Asia. 

“The kindness with which you express 
your wishes for the recovery of Lady John- 
ston, and the terms in which you are pleased 
to mention her earnest, though feeble, en- 
deavours to promote the establishment of 
the school of Colpetty, are most flattering 
to her;—she begs me to return you her sin- 
cere thanks, and to assure you how much 
she regrets that the distressing and very 
melancholy state of her health has prevented 
her of late from attending so regularly as 
she wished to an institution, the success of 
which has never failed, under all her suffer- 
ings, to be a source of real consolation to 
her mind. It was her intention, had her 


health permitted of her remaining in this 
climate, to have promoted many other in- 
stitutions of a similar nature; and under 
the urgent necessity which she feels of her 
immediate return to Europe, she reflects 
with the greatest pleasure upon all those 
benevolent measures which your Society, 
from motives of the purest philanthropy, has 
adopted, for the education and religious 
instruction of the native inhabitants of both 
sexes, in every part of this island.—I have 
the honour to be, with the greatest respect 
and esteem, your most obliging and respect- 
ful servant, 

“ (Signed) ALEXANDER JOHNSTON.” 

The opinion contained in Sir Alexander 
Johnston’s Answer, is that of a man who 
had attentively’ considered the character 
and manners of the natives, and had de- 
voted himself, in his public and private 
capacity, to raise their moral character 
by giving them a share in the government 
of their country, by inducing them to abolish 
the state of domestic slavery which had sub- 
sisted on their island for three hundred 
years, and affording them, by the introduc- 
tion of trial by jury, the most powerful 
motive for improving their education, and 
increasing their value for a character of 
truth and integrity. 

A testimony so favourable, so unequivo- 
cally expressed, and emanating from such 
an exalted quarter, is of far more import- 
ance than that which any private individual 
could confer. It has both a religious, and 
a political aspect; and in each of these 
respects the Wesleyan mission in Ceylon 
must have been surveyed by Sir Alexander 
Johnston, from that elevated and responsi- 
ble situation which he so long filled with 
integrity and honour. Instead of suspect- 
ing that an sttempt to introduce Christi- 
anity would create disorder in the state, by 
interfering with the prejudices of the na- 
tives; according to his views, founded on 
long observation, no danger whatever was 
to be apprehended. It also appears, in 
his estimation, that the system on which the 
Wesleyan missionaries had invariably acted, 
was better adapted than any other to ac- 
complish this desirable object. 

The experiment has been tried about six- 
teen years, and we are not aware that any 
attempt to place the natives under laws to 
which they had been total strangers, to 
favour them with the privileges of English- 
men, or to supplant heathenism by Chris- 
tianity, has in any one instance been attended 
with inconvenience, or even received with 
feelings of stern and reluctant submission. 
Hence, it may be fairly presumed, that 
when the concerns of India shall undergo a 
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legislative investigation, the subject of 
Christianity will occupy an interesting 
portion of its councils, In this renovated 
order of things which is confidently expect- 
ed, it may be reasonably hoped, that ob- 
stacles and impediments will be removed, 
and every facility afforded to zealous mis- 
sionaries, and benevolent private Christians, 
while uniting their efforts to spread among 
the heathen the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. 
Qe 


CREATION—NO. I. 

(Second Series.) 
In our efforts, during the year 1831, to de- 
pict the creation of Elohim to our fellow- 
men, it was deemed expedient, in the first 
instance, thoroughly to investigate the ele- 
ments of this universe, viz, the primitive, 
created atoms. These, therefore, necessarily 
occupied our first series; for of these the 
whole universe is com : 

In this second series, we must advance 
from the elements of bodies, to the bodies 
themselves. And here we have a field so 
vast, that what is already done appears 
little, in comparison with what is before us, 
The outline of the universe has ‘been 
sketched ; but to fill up the parts, and finish 
the subject, is a task too arduous to con. 
template without emotion. Matter, simple 
as created, seems easy to dilate upon, in 
comparison with matter compounded, and 
appropriated to uses innumerable ; diverse, 
even to extremes, and yet ‘te ypeaer every 
grade from the lumpish clod to the most 
beauteous of vegetation, from the most 
diminutive to the highest of animation, from 
the grain of sand to the towering and mass- 
ive rock, and from the minute vapour to 
the mighty ocean ! 

The appropriation of matter, in com- 
pounds, into moist and dry—oceans and solid 
land ; the vegetation of matter into forms and 
hues, including powers of successive vege- 
tation from age to age, by the germination 
of seeds ; the appropriation of spheres into 
greater and lesser lights—a central sun, 
revolving moon, and wandering stars; the 
animation of matter into locomotive crea- 
tures, aqueous, amphibious, and aerial, of 
dimensions huge, moderate and minute, 
with the power of generation from age to 
age; the animation of matter into locomo- 
tive creatures, earthy prone and elevated, 
of every grade and form, with the power of 
generation from age to age; and finally, 
the incamation of spirit in matter, with the 
power of generation from age to age : thus 
completing the last link of the mighty 
chain which connects the great Creator 
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with His creatures, and the creatures with 
the lumpish clod, are all before us, un- 
touched. With these we must grapple, in 
the order of the word of truth. If matter, 
in its primitive form, detained us a whole 
year, can we look to the termination of the 
discussions on all these in another year? 
At least, we can try; and if we fail, we fail 
in a noble cause. 

It would seem a question, from the 
length of time the created atoms remained 
individual, whether there was sufficient ge. 
niality in their nature to induce an union of 
each with each ; and if so, whether such 
union would be permanent? But to attain 
an end, the great Creator is never at a loss 
for the means, The agents which He called 
into existence on the second day of creation, 
perfectly sufficed for the accomplishment of 
this great purpose, and the experience of 
ages proves the efficient manner in which 
the work was performed, by the permanency 
of the subjects then calied into existence. 
So perfect, indeed, is this union of the 
atoms of matter, that, even in this enlightened 
age, it is a question with the learned, whe- 
ther all the ingenuity of the ablest chemists 
have ever yet, by analysis, sufficed to en- 
able them to arrive at a simple substance. 

Having already treated upon the subjects 
noted by the inspired penman, in his ac- 
count of the first and second days of crea- 
tion, we now proceed to his narrative of the 
third day. Gen. i. 9,10. “And God said, 
Let the waters under the heaven be ga- 
thered together unto one place, and let the 
dry land appear: and it was so. And God 
called the dry land earth, and the gathering 
together of the waters called He seas: and 
God saw that it was good.” Or, as it may 
be rendered : Elohim pronounced, Let the 
waters under the heaven congregate in their 
place ; and let the dry arise: and it was 
established. And Elohim denominated the 
dry earth, and the congregated waters de- 
nominated He seas. And Elohim surveyed 
the whole, and, behold, it was beautifully 
perfect. 

In describing creation, Moses is sublime ; 
and in his subsequent descriptions of the 
operations of the great Creator, a similar 
grandeur is manifest in every sentence : his 
diction never flags—it never becomes exu- 
berant, and a definitive terseness marks its 
progression from first to last. In describing 
an act of creation, his language is, “ Elohim 
pronounced, Let the light be, and the light 
was!” In noting an operation or forma- 
tion, his language is, “‘ Elohim pronounced, 
Amidst the terraqueous fluids, let there be 
an expansion, and let it divide fluids from 
fluids !” With this addition, “And Elohim 
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formed the expansion.” The first is the 
creation of a substance, by an instantaneous 
act of power ; the second is the disposing of 
ami substances into definite ued 
infinite wisdom determining the modes in 
which their relation, each with each, shall 
subsist, as parts of the whole universe. 

In the first part of the third day, we have 
two formations noted ; the first is the water, 
and the second the earth. These formations, 
we are told, are “ under the heaven.” This 
is the first note of distinction with which 
we are favoured, as to any one orb in the 
universe ; but it is by no means the last ; 
for we gather from the subsequent history, 
most distinctly, that these waters, or seas, 
and this land, or earth, compose the very 
sphere which we inhabit; and that every 
sentence in the narration must, from this 
point, be understood as addressed to the 
inhabitants of this sphere alone. This 
sphere is our terrestrial; it is under the 
heaven or celestial ; and, although the first 
eight verses speak of the universe, without 
reference to any one sphere, hereafter every 
orb therein is described in reference to us, 
or to our earth. 

We now arrive at the moment when all 
the created atoms are applied to their seve- 
ral intended uses: those which were destined 
to constitute fluids into ethers, atmospheres, 
and waters, and those which were destined 
to constitute solids into stratified metallic 
and alluvial earths. The distinction, for 
the first time, occurs, of wet and dry, or 
seas and solid land ; and the general term, 
fluids, applied to all the created atoms, 
ceases ; because the general fluidity which 
pervaded the created atoms, while they 
continued individual, ceased at the moment 
when they were associated each with each, 
in the solid aggregates formed thereby. 

The first substance noted in the operations 
of Elohim, on this third day, is water ; the 
second is this substance congregated into 
seas ; and the third is the opposite of fluid, 
viz. dry, or firm land; called, also, earth. 
These substances severally claim our notice, 
in the order in which they appear. 

We proceed to the first substance, viz. 
water, Pure water consists of two gases, 
chemically united through the agency of 
heat, viz. Ae meee and oxygen. Hydrogen 
is the lightest of all ponderable matter, and 
oxygen floats freely in the fluid atmosphere, 
above as well as below ; but water, although 
it is composed solely of these two gases, 
has great specific gravity ; for a column of 
water thirty-three feet in height, is equal in 
weight to a column of atmospheric air, 
reaching from the earth’s surface to the very 
verge of the atmosphere, aloft, which is 


many miles in height. Water, therefore, 
rests upon the solid substances of the sphere, 
below the atmosphere. It is probable that, 
on the union of the atoms of hydrogen and 
oxygen into the molecules of water, a large 
portion of latent caloric is disengaged from 
them ; which circumstance causes a consi- 
derable decrease of volume, and a propor- 
tionate increase of specific gravity in the 
water formed ; and also a sensible coldness, 
compared with the temperature of the at- 
mosphere. Water is transparent, and void, 
as to taste or smell. 

Water is capable of assuming various 
forms. Fluid cold water is the most pon- 
derous ; it is somewhat lighter when crys- 
tallized in solid ice ; yet lighter when crys- 
tallized in snow; and the lightest when 
converted into vapour. Ice floats in cold 
water, but vapour floats in the atmosphere, 
and rises therein to cousiderable heights. 
Yet, when the latent heat of vapour is sud- 
denly evolved, it* instantly becomes heavier 
than the atmosphere ; and descends in 
crystals of hail, or snow, or in liquid drops 
of rain. The presence, therefore, or ab- 
sence of caloric, active or latent, affects 
the fluidity as well as the specific gravity of 
water : and I have no doubt, that light was 
the agent, in the hands of the great Creator, 
by which water was formed. 

We come, secondly, to the congregation 
of water into seas. Water is water, wherever, 
or in whatever form, it exists; but ali waters 
are not seas, nor even sea-waters. The sea 
is formed, not of pure water, but of water 
mingled with divers substances, which most 
materially affect its qualities, and change its 
operations upon vegetation and animation. 
Pure water is not only agreeable, but salu- 
brious and nutritious, yea, even absolutely 
necessary to the existence and well-being of 
terrene vegetation and animation ; but sea- 
water is nauseous to the taste, and, being 
purgative, wasteful to the systems of terrene 
animals and vegetables ; although the great 
Creator has formed amphibious animals, 
fishes, and marine plants, to whom its wa- 
ters are genial; and these live and flourish 
therein. 

Sodium and chlorine, which, combined, 
are common salt, muriate of magnesia, hy- 
drogen, and sulphates of potash, soda, and 
lime, are the principal ingredients, with 
which the congregated waters are charged 
throughout those vast repositories called 
seas: but animal and vegetable substances, 
in every stage of corruption, are there also ; 
and, during long-continued calms, cause the 
ocean to emit a stench offensive to the 
organs of animation. Hence storms, which 
disturb the ocean, serve to purge it also; 
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and the awful surges which these induce, 
tend to dissolve and precipitate those putrid 
substances, and restore to their natural pu- 
rity the waters therein. 

The action of light upon the surface of 
the ocean evaporates the water only, leaving 
all the ingredients mingled therewith to their 
original repose. Thus pure water always 
constitutes the rain in the atmosphere, whe- 
ther the evaporation of its vapour arose 
from the surface of fresh or salt waters, 

We have at length set our feet upon 
terra firma; and proceed to the considera- 
tion of the third substance noted in this 
day’s formations; namely, dry or firm land ; 
called also earth. 

A solid may consist of united atoms ; 
such as gold, silver, &c, &c. or of atoms 
chemically united into molecules, and after- 
wards united into masses, such as lime- 
stone, granite, &c.&c. and these masses 
may consist of one kind of molecules or of 
divers kinds, and in divers proportions, 
according to the will of the Being who 
formed them. Thus the simple substances 
of a sphere may be few in number, while 
varieties approaching infinite may result 
from repeated combinations, as to quantity 
as well as quality. Of this the great 
Creator has availed himself to the full, in 
the formations of this, and, no doubt, every 
sphere throughout the solar system. 

A solid differs from a fluid essentially. 
A fluid consists of atoms or of molecules, 
each separate, distinct, and independent of 
the others; hence, as a mass, its parts have 
no cohesion, but are — by the 
simple insertion of a solid therein, without 
resorting to force ; and whatever is inserted 
into the mass, sinks or swims therein, ac- 
cording to the difference of its specific 
gravity from that of the fluid into which it 
is inserted. Whereas a solid, whether it 
consists of atoms or of molecules, or of 
both, contains a something which unites 
the several parts into one continuous whole; 
or, it parts with heat or a liquid, which dis- 
parted its particles, and contracts itself 
into a solid ; and thus, possessing cohesion, 


it cannot be divided without resorting to 


force ; and whatever ‘is brought into con- 
tact with this mass, is either repelled by or 
rests upon it, without reference to the spe- 
cific gravity either of the one or the other. 
A fluid substance, as well as a solid sub- 
stance, must have whereon to rest ; and the 
centre of gravity in every sphere in the 
system is this point; and every atom in 
each sphere nd changer tends by the 
laws of gravity towards this centre, and 
proceeds, through the open spaces, to the 
nearest point thereto, in those open spaces. 
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But solids are also different from fluids in 
their active operations.} * 

While fluids act with an equal pressure 
upon every thing beneath and around 
them, they accommodate themselves to 
every inequality in the surface of the sub- 
stance on which they rest or against which 
they lean, penetrate every orifice, insinuate 
themselves into every cavity to which 
there is the most minute opening, and yet 
always preserve a horizontal surface ; taking 
the very ‘form of the sphere on which, or 
in which, they are recumbent : because this 
form lodges every part of the surface on 
the nearest point to the centre of gravity. 
But solids frequently rest upon certain 
points or parts, are rent into huge ravines 
or chasms, present vast caverns, or tower- 
ing precipices, inequalities of surface in 
perfect contrast—now high in the air, a 
mountain—now deep below the horizon, 
the bottom of an unfathomable ocean—then 
a plane, inclined, instead of horizontal, 
crowned with an escarpment, elevated, 
abrupt and rugged, or mild and playful— 
a landscape of delights. Cohesion holds all 
the parts together in the one substance, so 
that the whole must move, or all is at rest ; 
and the absence of cohesion in the other, 
leaves every portion thereof to the certain 
and incessant operations of gravitation. 
Taking these principles in our hands, we 
may behold with delight, how the great 
Creator formed the sphere which we in- 
habit, and, from these premises, gather the 
mode in which He fashioned all the rest. 

The building up or formation of a sphere 
was an epitome of the erection of the uni- 
verse. All the agents, therefore, which 
were called into existence, and appointed, 
each to its distinct office, by the great 
Creator, on the day of the expansion, were 
placed in requisition on this occasion. For 
when all the created atoms were assorted 
and placed in due proportions, in such 
quantities and at such distances, in primary 
or secondary planets, as infinite wisdom 
deemed meet to form this universe, on the 
day of the expansion, as these atoms were 
yet individual, and consequently in a fluid 
state, they stood in need of this final ope- 
ration, in order to constitute solids as well 
as fluids ; and thus adapt the spheres to the 
great purposes for which they were cre- 
ated; namely, nurseries of vegetation and 
animation, and habitations fraught with 
rich varieties and mines of treasure for 
man. 

Waters float in the form of vapour in 
the atmosphere, and descend in rains upon 
the earth in very copious floods. Waters, 
therefore, as they fall upon the earth, lodge 
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in every cavity, overflow the humble plains; 
and, were they not carried off, endian. 
date the earth’s surface: and were it not 
that the surface of the sea is lower than the 
earth, the congregated waters would over- 
flow, to the drowning of the sphere. How 
appropriate then, is the language of inspi- 
ration, “ Let the dry appear.” For the 
word land, printed in italics, is an inter- 

lation in the English version of the 

ible, “ Let the dry arise.” In this com- 
mand, and its consequent erection by the 
great Creator, we behold the earth arise in 
such a form that the complete drainage of 
the sphere follows, as a thing of course. 
A most important object this, and one 
without which it would be no earth for us, 
but one wide waste of waters; and to this 
important object, the drainage of the sphere, 
we must attend, 

In forming the earth, it seems then to 
be absolutely necessary that it should be 
capable of self-drainage ; not only in the 
first instance, but during all the ages of its 
existence, as a habitable globe, for it is too 
vast a labour for man to undertake with 
success. Is this the case? It is. The 
erust of the earth is formed of numerous 
inclined planes, and of their terminations 
or esearpments ; and within these inclined 
planes are fissures or veins, through which 
waters filter, ooze, or run iu copious 
streams. It is principally at and near the 
escarpment, or most elevated ends of these 
inclined planes, that the waters enter ; for 
these dense masses, projected high into the 
atmosphere, there condense the vapours, 
and induce copious rains, and by these a 
head is formed, which presses upon the 
streams below, forcing them forwards 
through every chink ; and _ frequently 
driving the water out in springs upon the 
earth’s surface, for the use of vegetation 
and animation on thirsty lands of every 
grade below. Thus a drainage beneath 
the surface everywhere exists, in constant 
action. 

The surface of the earth is, in like ‘man- 
ner, formed of high and low, mountain 
and vale ; and all its slopes admit gravi- 
tation to bear down the floods of elevated 
districts to the seas below. When we 
follow the meanderings of a mountain 
torrent, and view it winding from vale to 
vale in force, here the rock cleft to admit 
its passage, there a deep ravine reserved to 
afford its roaring cataracts course ; anon a 
headlong torrent thundering down a steep, 
and then a stream, by headlands pushed 
aside ; now flowing east, now south, now 
west ; beset on every side by precipice, or 
mount, or thwarted by huge rocks, an 
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island in its course, at length escaping to 
the ample vale, a broad andj placid stream, 
verdure and joy distributing, and contem- 
plate the thousand acres, at once. drained 
and watered by its course, we take a lesson 
from His works, where all is wisdom— 
where nothing is in vain. If much remains 
to man, of the minute, even here, and these 
drainages were all his toils, well would they 
consist with man’s primeval exercise in 
Eden, “To dress it, and to keep it.” 
W. Cotpwe tt. 
King Square, Oct. 31, 1831. 
(To be continued.) 
——————— 
NEW YEAR’S DAY; OR A RETROSPECTIVE 
REVERY. 
By Rev. J. Young. 





Janique bifrontis imago.— Viry. An. viii. 180. 
In two-faced Janus we this moral fiod— 
While we look forward, we should look behind. 


“ Lo! to his task the infant year 
Comes ~ A 





New year’s pay has at length arrived! 
yes, notwithstanding the tardy flow of mi- 
nutes, hours, weeks, and months, of which 
the old year was made up, it has come! 
and with it a thousand, thousand high-day 
emotions. Fondly cherished hopes, which, 
during the lagging periods of the closing 
months of the past year, have possessed 
our bosoms, may not, indeed, have been 
realized, still hope on many subjects exists, 
and certainty on one point, at least, is en- 
joyed. The present year may bring us 
into the enjoyment of those desired things 
which imagination has made indispensable ; 
or, if such should never be possessed, the 
point of certainty, to which we have ar- 
rived at is, that the past is gone for ever! 
The cares and disappointments of the de- 
parted months are buried with the periods 
which have elapsed ; and, although others 
of a similar character may arise, those, at 
least, which have disappeared, we are cer- 
tain, never, never will. 

During the past year, fire and sword 
have desolated and unpeopled some of the 
fairest portions of our world. The widow's 
wail, the orphan’s cries, and the groans of 
the wounded and dying, have blended in 
inharmonious accordance. The pestilence 
has stalked forth at noonday, slaughtering 
its thousands, irrespective of rank, or age, 
or sex, or station ; nor has its fearful ravages 
ceased, even amid the dark and melancholy 
hours of midnight— 


“ Men My Fe 
Into corruption, thick as wintry blights 
Upon the blackened bushes, fTill and dale, 
Hamlet and city, groan’d with ghastly piles 
Of green-eved dead: the houses turn'd to tombs, 
And they who roam’d the desert’s dewless wilds: 
Were plague-smit by the way.” 
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Gaunt famine has mingled in the dreadful 
affray, or added horrors to the horrid 
scene. The gasping yells of hungry thou- 
sands have been borne upon the wings of 
the winds to our ears. The wails of mothers, 
at whose milkless breasts dead infants nest- 
led, have entered our hearts, while myriads, 
* Blasted by the pest of famine’s tonch, 

Did stagses out, and choke themselves with cries 

For death. 

Even the solid ‘earth, as if indignant at the 
crimes perpetrated by its inhabitants, has 
heaved, with convulsive throbs, heaping 
together, in one promiscuous ruin, temples, 
palaces, and cottages ; or, gaping wide, has 
received into its bowels the bodies of 
shrieking mutilated thousands. Fierce 
careering winds have joined in the wild 
uproar; and what other visitations of anger 
had spared, has been dashed to destruction 
by their resistless fury. 

All this I have heard of, but have neither 
seen nor felt! A kind providence has 
thrown its protecting arms around me and 
mine, and, hence, mischief could not get 
at, nor destruction overwhelm me. Flowers 
have strewed my path, not unmixed, it is 
true, with thorns, and the sunshine of pros- 
perity has canopied my head, obscured 
only occasionally by a passing cloud. 

I never, even when a 

“* Whining schoolboy, with satchel, a 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school,” 
as the bard of Avon has it, was famous in 
accounting philosophically for my thoughts: 
indeed, they were seldom of much import- 
ance, or of long continuance; and now, 
even although age has thrown its silvery 
caul over my head, and the bending form 
of years, which once I reverenced, has be- 
come my own; still, lam but little im- 
proved in this particular. Thoughts, like 
dreams,—half our thoughts may, perhaps, 
with propriety be called waking dreams— 
come and go, I know not how. It will 
not, therefore, appear singular, that I am 
perfectly unable to account for the desultory 
ramblings of my mind, on the present 
occasion. They might, indeed, have be- 
come collected and rational, had they been 


‘ allowed to continue; but, alas! they were 


evanescent as they were illusive; for, while 
endeavouring to “ mould and fix” them, I 
was hurried away, with unimagined speed, 
from the world of real existence, and intro- 
duced, sans ceremonie, into the region of 
unsubstantial vision. 

The sun had reached its greatest alti- 
tude, and enveloped in its sphery radiance 
the visible creation. At the same time, a 
soft breeze, which perfumed the air with 
aromatic odour, qualified. the blazing heat, 
2D. SERTES, NO. 13,— VOL. II. 
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rendering that a subduing luxury, {which 
could otherwise have been perfectly insuf- 
ferable. A scene, so extensive and beauti- 
ful, as infinitely to surpass, not only what 
I had ever before beheld, but beyond what 
the fascinating powers of the poet had ever 
described, opened before me. Neither the 
singular fertility of Thessaly’s Arcadian 
scenery, above whose extensive vale the 
sublime heights of Olympus, Ossa, Ata, 
Pindus, and Pelion, raise their beautiful 
ridges, as if to adorn and defend; nor 
Beeotia, abounding as it does with fertiliz- 
ing streams and spacious lakes, united with 
its fascinating appendage of classic moun- 
tains, Parnassus and Helicon; nor even 
Italy, that land of sun and softness, ever 
presented to my enraptured sight views of 
such nameless beauty. Want of any kind 
did not exist, and, hence, desire was no 
sooner felt than gratified. 

My spirit had insensibly become ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of this new 
world of wonders which I beheld, when 
distant music stole upon my ear, not only 
of a kind entirely unlike any to which I 
had ever before listened, but which pro- 
duced emotions in my mind, altogether 
new and unaccountable, so as to set at de- 
fiance all attempts to describe or define it 
by any known expression. It was at once 
wild and plaintive, animating, yet subduing. 
Gradually, yet imperceptibly, it drew near 
and yet nearer. My eye turned mechani- 
cally towards the point whence the sound 
proceeded, when, as if emerging from a 
cloud of :newly-raised dust, a youthful fe- 
male figure, of exquisite form, appeared 
before me ; and, in the most fascinating atti- 
tude moved airily towards my resting-place. 
Flowers appeared to spring beneath her 
feet ; but she had no sooner passed them, 
than they either shrivelled up, as if smitten 
by the sirocco of the desert, or a rough and 
unsightly barrenness almost immediately 
followed, 

I perceived, on a nearer approach, that 
her hair was braided with a wreath of 
flowers, while one or two small auburn 
ringlets, as if by accident, had eseaped, and 
played on her cheeks, which were con- 
stantly animated by a smile. Her dress, 
which was of the most lustrous colours, 
and of gossamer brightness, fluttered in the 
gentle air, which her motion increased. 
The music that I had heard proceeded 
from an instrament which my fair visitant 
carried in her hand. Of its precise cha- 
racter, as to its class or tone, I can furnish 
no particular information. It sent forth 
most eloquent music ; wonderfully strange, 
nor less entrancing. Among its full 
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majestic swells, it might, without any 
effort of fancy, have been imagined, that 
all the various instruments which the an- 
cients knew, or which the moderns use, 
were sounding with enchanting melody. 
Suddenly, the harmony died away, as if to 
give additional effect to what was to follow. 
A deep silence succeeded; it was as an 
allowed breathing-time to the spirit, which 
astonishment had bound up in its mystic 
bands. The pause was of short duration ; 
for notes, even more delectable than those 
to which I had before listened, floated upon 
the breath of heaven, as the maiden sang 
a soft air— 
And when the stilly silence broke, 
As warbled forth her magic tongue, 


It seem’d as if an angel spoke, 
Or some unearthly being sung. 


And yet there was no effort made, 
No anxious striving to excel ; 
It was—but language is not made 
To speak the nameless, powerful spell. 

As she sang, I perceived an hoary, but 
athletic figure, moving towards her, with 
alarming celerity, bearing in his hand a 
naked. scythe, with which he mowed down 
all that opposed his progress. The instru- 
ment glittered fearfully in the rays of the 
sun; but neither it, nor its sturdy bearer, 
produced any effect upon the fair trouba- 
dour. She still continued her enchanting 
strains of invitation. 

I continued to gaze, with increasing sur- 
ey and soon beheld crowds rushing 
rom every quarter, and pressing round the 
fair one’s person. These were of all ages, 
from the stripling of a few years old, to the 
aged and decrepit, bending beneath the 
weight of lengthened days; and all ranks 
of society seemed to forget distinction, while 
fascinated by the personage to whose tones 
they listened. To each she was equally 
attentive, and gave her smiles as freely to 
the half-clothed plebeian, as to the gor- 
geously apparelled monarch. Each indivi- 
dual displayed the utmost anxiety to press 
into her favour ; and as she administered to 
the crowd, from a vessel which glittered 
like gold, an intoxicating beverage, they 
unanimously crowned her as a goddess, 
and bowed down and worshipped her. 
Even haughty kings, and imperious nobles, 
laid their honours at her feet, and, with a 
servility equally humiliating as that dis- 
played by the pauper, eagerly swore fealty 
to her. 

I was not a little surprised to behold, 
a through the motley group, a host of 

males! Nothing could oppose them; 
they advanced, even to the foot of the 
throne of their only deity; and, while they 
were exposed to every kind of indignity, 
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at which I imagined modesty would have 
blushed, or turned pale, they braved the 
whole, for a smile from the goddess. 

Close by the side of these, was ranged 
a multitude of personages, who were hab- 
ited in black robes, some of whom had 
mitres upon their heads. These having 
argued with the assembly upon the folly 
of their bowing at the feet of the goddess, 
turned, and fell down before her them- 
selves. The several evolutions performed 
by the worshippers before the deity, were 
of the. most disgusting order, and, at the 
same time, accompanied by noises of the 
most deafening description. 

Meanwhile, the personage to whom I 
have referred, with the scythe in his hand, 
drew near the assembly; few, however, 
among them perceived his approach, and 
even these turned away their sight from 
the tokens of his advance. Still, as he 
came on, attempts were made, by some, to 
prevent his so speedy progress, but in vain ; 
no barrier which could be raised, formed 
the least obstacle to his march. Presently, 
I saw one and another dragged from the 
foot of the throne, by a dreadful-visaged 
form, in the commission of the athletic 
personage. Their shrieks were most ap- 
palling, and their resistance and entreaties 
were of the most violent order; but, neither 
shrieks, nor resistance, nor prayers availed ; 
they were borne off, and my eye followed 
them, writhing beneath the grasp of their 
detainer, until they entered an awful gloom, 
which vision could not penetrate. Some 
few, immediately connected with those 
who were borne away, appeared for a 
while to grieve at their loss; but it was 
soon evident that they had only assumed 
the form of sorrow, and knew nothing of the 
thing itself; nay, in many cases, it was a 
visible cause of joy, although parents even 
were the individuals who had been seized, 
as, by their fall, a nearer approach to the 
goddess was enjoyed by them; hence, they 
dashed away a tear which they might have 
forced from their eye, and pursued the 
devoirs with increased avidity, The ma- 
jority was ignorant of the loss of their 
fellows, and pressed onward in their acts 
of dedication. 

Still, Pleasure (for that I had learned, 
was the general appellation which the god- 
dess assumed, although she was known to 
her devotees under an almost endless 
variety of titles,) continued, by her new and 
increasing fascinations, to attract numbers to 
her shrine. Suddenly, she assumed a form 
which I had not before beheld. Virtue 
seemed to stand embodied before me: 
innocency beamed from her mild and 
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alluring eye. I felt her syren voice enter my 
soul. Instantly I made an effort to rise, 
and follow her inviting tones: but had 
scarcely advanced a pace, before I felt 
unable to proceed ; some, until then, un- 
seen hand held me. I turned to look at my 
detainer, when I perceived my two invalua- 
ble friends beside me, Education and Con- 
science, Still I could not determine which of 
the two prevented my progress. I imagine, 
however, that both had exerted their in- 
fluence on the occasion, and that the latter 
had been assisted by the former. I strug- 
gled a while for freedom, and at length at- 
tained it. At first, however, I advanced by 
slow and cautious steps towards the throne, 
and at times felt more than half inclined to 
return to the spot I had left ; but, on gazing 
at the path by which I had travelled, L 
perceived so much dreariness and gloom be- 
shrowding it, as at once appalled, and de- 
termined me to urge my way towards the 
rosy path which yet appeared before. 

The goddess beheld my approach, and 
at every symptom of irresolution, she shot 
from her basilisk eye such an overpower- 
ing influence, as drew me insensibly on- 
wards. I felt, however, as I advanced, that 
the road was not so delightful as it had in 
prospect appeared : even among the flowers 
which I had noticed, poisonous thorns, 
which I had not in the distance perceived, 
sprung up and pierced me. Still I pushed 
forward, being determined, maugre all 
difficulties, to reach the throne. The god- 
dess beheld my purpose, and most conde- 
scendingly stretched forth her hand towards 
me. I was, as I imagined, on the point of 
laying hold on it, when my friend Conscience, 
who had followed me through the crowd, 
placed himself before my eyes. The mild 
benignity, and approving countenance, which 
in former times I had seen him wear, was 
now changed—his heavy frown startled me ; 
and yet I could perceive some marks of 
sorrow mingled with his sternness. 1 had, 
indeed, caught occasionally a faint sight of 
him as I advanced towards the seat of the 
deity, but, instantly turning my eye to the 
smiling goddess, I escaped the pain which his 
presence might otherwise have occasioned : 
but now, turn which ever way I might, he 
stood always fronting me. He expostulated, 
and I answered: a kind of maniacal grati- 
fication possessed me, as I found means to 
meet his objections to my proceeding. 
Again and again, however, he returned to 
the attack; and I was on the point of 
yielding to his authority, when the goddess 
herself kindly came to my assistance. She 
had now thrown aside all that could be 
deemed objectionable in her appearance, 


and my stern Mentor even relaxed in his 
austerity. Pleasure embraced the oppor- 
tunity, and bore me away triumphantly 
in her arms, almost out of sight of my 
morose adviser. 

Hitherto 1 had contemplated the goddess 
by the light of day alone. I soon perceived, 
however, that her chief power of fascination 
was during the hours of night ; at least, that 
then her dominion over her votaries is most 
entire. As we approached her palace, I 
beheld a thousand blazing fires, which at 
once outshone the pale silver moon, and 
the thousand thousand trembling stars which 
spangled the arch of heaven. 

We entered, without any annoyance, 
through a portal, which my conductress 
called Innocent Amusement. Here I per- 
ceived numbers, like myself, who had been 
recently delivered from the threatening 
vociferations of Conscience, pushing on to 
another little apartment, yet more highly 
illuminated, called Little Harm. Here the 
forms of strict propriety, even, were dis- 
pensed with, and frequently declaimed 
against. The loose jest and the loud song 
occasionally were heard ; in some parts of 
the spacious place, friendly gaming was 
entered into with an avidity and zeal which 
I imagined professed gamesters could 
scarcely have exceeded. I had not been 
long here, when I was again annoyed by 
my invincible attendant Conscience. He 
seemed like the shade of myself ; go which- 
soever way I might, he was there. I suc- 
ceeded, however, in assuring him that my 
intentions were perfectly pure; and that 
the company in which I then was, would 
be a security for my future conduct, as I 
pointed to my spiritual teacher, who at 
that moment I perceived among the com. 
pany with several old professors of religion. 
He was evidently suspicious, and yet he 
retired with a salutary caution. 

For a while, I attended to the admoni- 
tions which Conscience had given me; but 
an invitation from a respectable person who 
stood high in the favour of the. presiding 
deity, to witness ai least the hilarity of the 
company in an interior chamber of the 
palace of Pleasure, induced me to. proceed. 
Step by step I continued to advance, while 
each succeeding scene of enjoyment filled 
me with insatiable desire to visit those be- 
yond me. 

Pleasure now assumed a more than half- 
commanding aspect. Nothing terrified, 
for even her authority was fascinating, I re- 
plied with Shakespeare’s Hamlet to. the 
ghost of his father :—** Lead on, I'll follow.” 
There was even a frantic recklessness in my 
feelings and in my proceedings. I had 
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now gained the grand banqueting hall of this 
superb palace. At the time of my entry, 
it was crowded with votaries, from every 
walk of life. I could easily describe a host 
of characters who were then figuring away 
in all the luxury of sense—but I forbear ; 
we would be a blot upon my country, 
“* England, with all thy faults, I love thee still.” 
To draw aside the vail, would be to expose 
scenes which would shock an infidel; or 
to arm the opposers of truth and righteous- 
ness with weapons of the most destructive 
order, and make the sons of Belial, with 
satanic exultation, cry—* Ah! ah ! so would 
we have it.” 

The high-raised throne of the goddess of 
Pleasure was composed of every kind of 
alluring material, of which the imagination 
can have any notion. Upon it sat the 
deity, distributing her favours most lavishly, 
as her votaries made application ; and yet 
I could not perceive one who was satisfied, 
although all could enjoy the possessed. 
Such a scene of discord and confusion 
never before was seen as in this apartment. 
Every species of infamy, even of the most 
disgusting order, was allowed and exercised. 
Each party, and almost each individual, had 
their particular object in view, and, without 
scarcely noticing others, they pressed after 
their own gratification. Aged matrons and 
delicate females here lost their temper and 
their beauty, sacrificed their place even in the 
temple of Pleasure, and offered up their 
reputation at the shrine of their fascinating 

dess. 

I had not been long within this spacious 
saloon, before an intoxicating giddiness 
seized me; and while I drank largely of 
the nectareous streams which flowed round 
the place, and courted the taste, I felt a 
dissatisfaction, for which I had no means 
of accounting. I had already advanced to 
the very throne of Pleasure, and no enjoy- 
ments which the goddess had to impart 
were withheld from me: still I wanted 
something I did not possess, and could not 
define. 1 imagined I perceived, floating in 
empty space, and encircling the whole of 
the revellers, ‘‘ Vanity of vanity, all is vanity, 
and vexation of spirit.” I was endeavour- 
ing to divert my attention from the sight, 
and from the thoughts the sight produced, 
by diving into a fount of ambrosial felicity, 
the nature of which is to cause an entire 
forgetfulness of the past, and contempt of 
the future, when, suddenly, I was smitten 
by one of the scythe-bearer’s emissaries, 
called Disease, who lay concealed in the 
fount of felicity. Scarcely had the blow 
been given, before Conscience, with a voice 
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of deadful accusation, and a frown terri- 
fically threatening, stood before me. 1 
strove again to soften his brow, but in vain ; 
my sophistry had failed me, and I now 
felt the correctness of the statement— 


“* No weapon can such deadly wounds impart, 
As Conscience, rous’d, inflicts uponjthe heart 


The goddess, who had before smiled so 
graciously, deserted me. As she retreated, 
the mask which she had assumed, and by 
which I had been deceived, fell off; and 
her face, distorted with every fell passion, 
and wrinkled and deformed by disease, was 
presented. With a cruel mockery, more 
bitter than I imagined rage itself could have 
displayed, she taunted and jeered me. The 
obsequious crowds too, who had lately 
vowed eternal and unchanging regards, as 
if fearing a similar stroke with myself by 
continuing with me, fled with precipitant- 
ness, and I was left alone, wounded and 
wretclied. 

During my attendance upon Pleasure, 
I had neglected all business, and incurred 
a variety of expenses, which I now had no 
means of meeting. Without pity or con- 
cern for my miserable condition, I was 
dragged to the bar of Justice. “The charges 
preferred against me were proved most 
clearly, and orders were issued for my im- 
mediate execution : not only for obligations 
which I could not discharge, but for rebel- 
lion against the sovereign to whom | owed 
implicit obedience, but whose service I 
had deserted, when I joined with the pars 
tisans of Pleasure ; Conscience continued to 
frown upon me, pitiless as the bosom of 
“ Milton’s Lucifer, ” when— 


*‘ the wary fiend 

Stood on the brink of hell, and look'd awhile, 

Pondering his voyage.” 

The messenger of death advanced to per- 
form his office upon me. A shriek of misery 
escaped my lips, and a cry of agony rose 
from my heart, when suddenly an unseen 
figure arrested his upraised arm; and a 
form, loveliér than the sons of men, bending 
over me as I lay prostrate and bound, 
snapped asunder my bonds, and raising me 
upon my feet, smiled soothingly upon me, 
and exclaimed—“ I am thy salvation ; an- 
other year is granted thee ; be watchful and 

wise.” 

The high, unutterable rapture, which 
flowed through my bosom, raised me from 
my slumbers, and, awaking, I exclaimed— 
“‘ Prayer has prevailed—my reprieve is 
signed—the first ray of this morning which 
greeted my gladdened eyes, confirms the 
fact—I am spared to see the commemora- 
tion of another year.” 

Brigg. 
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TUE STRUCTURE OF THE EYE, AND THE 
THEORY OF VISION, 


Tue eyes of all animals consist of an as- 
semblage of lenses, which concentrate the 
rays emanating from each point of external 
objects on a delicate tissue of nerves, call- 
ed the retina; there forming an image, or 
exact representation, of every object which 
is the thing immediately perceived or felt 
by the retina. Anatomists divide the eye 
into two parts, i.e. the internal, which is 
the globe or ball of the eye; and the ex- 
ternal, which comprehends all those parts 
surrounding the ball, and subservient to it. 

The eye-lids, which immediately cover 
the ball of the eye, are composed of mus- 
cular fibres, covered by the common in- 
teguments, and lined by a very fine and 
smooth membrane, which is from thence 
extended over every part of the ball of the 
eye. This membrane is called the tunica 
conjunctiva, and being thus returned from 
the eye to the inside of the lids, it effec. 
tually hinders any extraneous bodies from 
getting behind the eye, into the orbit ; its 
chief use is to smooth the parts it covers, 
and render the friction less between the eye 
and the eye-lids. 

Each eye-lid is cartilaginous at its edge ; 
and this border, which is called tarsus, is 
furnished with a row of hairs, named cilia, 
or eye-lashes. The cilia serve to protect 
the eyes from insects, and minute bodies 
floating in the air, and likewise to moderate 
the action of the rays of light, in their pas- 
sage to the retina. The supercilia, or eye- 
brows, are placed on the upper border of 
the socket of the eye, and have been con- 
sidered as serving to protect the eyes, from 
the perspiration which would otherwise oc- 
casionally flow into them from the fore- 
head. It is remarkable that the eye-brows 
are peculiar to the human species. 

The inner angle of each orbit, or that 
part of it which is near the nose, is called 
canthus major, or the greater angle; and 
the outer angle, which is on the opposite 
side of the eye, is the canthus minor, or 
little angle. In the upper and outer part 
of the orbit, is seated a small gland, called 
the lachrymal gland. Its use is to furnish 
a watery secretion, called the tears, which 
answer the purpose of washing out dust, 
and keeping the outer surface of the eye 
moist, without which, the transparent cor. 
nea would be less pellucid, and the rays 
of light be disturbed in their passage to the 
retina ; and that this liquor may be rightly: 
disposed of, we are continually, though 
unconsciously, closing the eye-lids, to dis- 
tribute it equally. 
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At the inner corner of the eye, between 
the eye-lids, is a little reddish body, called 
caruncula lachrymalis, which seems placed 
there, to keep that corner of the eye-lids 
from being so totally closed, as to hinder 
the discharge of tears from the eye-lids 
during sleep. Close to this caruncule, are 
situated the puncta lachrymalia, which are 
small holes, one in each eye-lid, designed 
to carry off the superfluous tears into the 
ductus ad nasum. . 

The internal eye, or ball of the eye, is, 
generally speaking, of a spherical figure, 
but considerably more prominent in front. 
It consists of three principal chambers, 
filled with media of perfect transparency, 
and of refractive powers differing sensibly 
inter se, but none of them greatly different 
from that of pure water. 

The first of these media, occupying the 
anterior chamber, is called the aqueous 
humour, and consists, in fact, chiefly of 
pure water, holding a little muriate of soda 
and gelatine in solution, with a trace of 
albumen; the whole not exceeding eight 
per cent. Its refractive index, according 
to the experiments of M. Chossat, and 
those of Dr. Brewster and Dr. Gordon, is 
almost precisely that of water, viz. 1.337 ; 
that of water being 1.336. The cell in 
which the aqueous humour is contained, is 
bounded, on its anterior side, by a strong, 
horny, and delicately transparent coat, call- 
ed the cornea, the figure of which, ac- 
cording to the delicate experiments and 
measures of M. Chossat, is an ellipsoid of 
revolution about the major axis; this axis, 
of course, determines the aris of the eye : 
but it is remarkable, that in the eyes of 
oxen, measured by M. Chossat, its vertex 
was never found to be coincident with the 
central point of the aperture of the cornea, 
but to lie always about 10° (reckoned on 
the surface) inwardly, or towards the nose, 
in a horizontal plane. The ratio of the 
semi-axis of this ellipse to the excentricity, 
he determines at 1.3; and this being nearly 
the’ same with 1.337, the index of refrac- 
tion, it is evident that parallel rays incident 
on the cornea in the direction of its axis, 
will be made to converge to a focus situ- 
ated behind it, almost with mathematical 
exactness ; the aberration which would have 
subsisted, had the external surface a spheri- 
cal figure, being nearly destroyed. 

The posterior surface of the chamber 
containing the aqueous humour is limited 
by a kind of circular opaque screen, or 
diaphragm, called, from its variety of hues, 
the iris; this opaque screen consists of 
muscular fibres, by whose contraction or 
expansion, an aperture in its centre, called 
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the pupil, is diminished or dilated, accord- 
ing to the intensity of the light. 

In the human eye, the pupil is round, 
which enables us to see in every direction 
alike ; it is also round in those of animals, 
which are naturally the prey of other ani- 
mals} both birds and beasts. But quadrupeds 
of the graminivorous kind have it horizon- 
tally oblong, by which they are fitted to 
view a large space over the earth: while 
animals of the cat kind, which climb trees, 
or prey indifferently on birds, or animals 
that hide in the earth, have their pupils 
perpendicularly oblong, by which means 
they can look upwards or downwards at the 
same time. 

The contraction and dilation of the pupil 
is involuntary, and takes place by the 
effect of the stimulus of the light itself; 
and it is evidently designed to moderate 





at the point where the bending takes place ; 
and since, near the vertex, a material devi- 
ation in the direction of the axis can pro- 
duce but a very minute change in the in- 
clination of the ray to the surface, this 
cause of error is so weakened in its effect, 
as probably to produce no appreciable 
aberration. 

The crystalline lens is composed of a 
much larger proportion of albumen and 
gelatine than the other humours of the eye ; 
so much so, as to be entirely coagulable by 
the heat of boiling water. It is somewhat 
denser towards the centre than at the out- 
side. According to Dr. Brewster and Dr. 
Gordon, the refractive indices of its centre, 
middle of its thickness from the centre to 
the outside, and the outside itself, are re- 
spectively 1.3999, 1.3786, 1.3767, that of 
pure water being 1,3358. This increase 





| 
and equalize the illumination of the image of density is obviously useful in correcting { 
on the retina, which might otherwise injure the aberration, by shortening the focus of : 
its sensibility. When the iris contracts, rays near the centre. ‘ 
it dilates the pupil; and by that means, The posterior chamber of the eye is filled ‘ 
suffers more rays of light to enter into the with the vitreous humour, a fluid differing é 
eye ; whilst the contrary is effected by the (according to Chenevix) neither in specific f 
circular fibres of the iris acting from the gravity, nor in chemical composition, in y 
circumference towards the centre. These any sensible respect from the aqueous ; i 
changes are not made with great quick- and having, as has been mentioned before, 
ness, as appears from the eyes retaining a refractive index but very little superior. s 
the painful effects of a strong light for The refractive density of the crystalline } 
some time after we come out of a dark being superior to that of either the aqueous le 
place, and from our being unable at first or vitreous humour, the rays which are c 
to distinguish objects, on going suddenly incident on it in a state of convergence sI 
from a light place to a dark one. from the cornea, are made to converge 
Immediately behind the opening of the more; and exactly in their final focus is n 
iris, lies another fluid, called the crystal- the posterior surface of the cell of the SI 
line lens, enclosed in its capsule, which vitreous humour covered by the retina, a ce 
forms the posterior boundary to the first net-work (as its name imports) of incon- A 
chamber, or that containing the aqueous  ceivably delicate nerves, all branching from di 
humour. ‘The figure of the crystalline one great nerve, called the optic nerve, in 
lens is a solid of revolution, having its which enters the eye obliquely at the inner or 
anterior surface much less curved than _ side of the orbit, next the nose. m 
the posterior, Both surfaces, according to The retina lines the whole of the cham- ax 
M. Chossat, are ellipsoids of revolution ber containing the vitreous humour up to na 
about their lesser axes ; but it would seem where the capsule of the crystalline com- sc! 
from his measures, that the axes of the two mences. Its nerves are in contact with, se 
surfaces are neither exactly coincident in or immersed in, the pigmentum nigrum, to 
direction with each other, nor with that a very black velvety matter, which covers 
of the cornea. This deviation would be the choroid membrane, and whose office fer 
fatal to distinct vision, were the crystal- it is to absorb and stifle all the light which Ye 
line lens very much denser than the others, enters the eye, as soon as it has done its ce} 
or were the whole refraction performed by office of exciting the retina ; thus prevent- mc 
it. This, however, is not the case; for ing internal reflexions, and consequent con- to 
the mean refractive index of this lens is fusion of vision. The whole of these pel 
only 1.384, while that of the aqueous hu- humours and membranes are contained in pr 
mour is 1.337; and that of the vitreous a thick tough coat, called the sclerotica, the 
humour, which occupies the third chamber, which unites with the cornea, and forms what ac 
is 1.339; so that the whole amount of is commonly called the white of the eye. by 
bending which the rays undergo at the sur- Such is the structure by which parallel lim 
face of the crystalline, is small in com. rays, or those emanating from very distant ishe 
parison with the inclination of the surface objects, are brought to a focus on the retina, _ 
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But as we need to see objects near, as well 
as at a distance, and as the focus of a lens 
or system of lenses for near objects is longer 
than for distant ones, it is evident thata 
power of adjustment must reside some- 
where in the eye; by which either the 
retina can be removed further from the 
cornea, and the eye lengthened in the di- 
rection of its axis, or the curvature of the 
lenses themselves altered, so as to give 
greater convergency to the rays. We know 
that such a power exists, and can be called 
into action by a voluntary effort; and evi- 
dently, by a muscular action, producing 
fatigue if long continued, and not capable 
of being strained beyond a certain point. 

Anatomists, however, as well as theoreti- 
cal opticians, differ as to the mechanism 
by which this is effected. Some assert, 
that the action of the muscles which move 
the eye in its orbit, called the recti, or 
straight muscles, when all contracted at 
once, producing a pressure on the fluids 
within, forces out the cornea, rendering it 
at once more convex, and more distant 
from the retina. This opinion, however, 
which has been advocated by Dr. Olbers, 
and even attempted to be made a matter 
of ocular demonstration by Ramsden and 
Sir. E. Home, has been combated by Dr. 
Young, by experiments, which shew, at 
least, very decisively, that the increase of 
convexity in the cornea has little, if any, 
share in producing the effect. 

An elongation of the whole eye, sphe- 
rical as it is, and full of fluid, to the con- 
siderable extent required, is difficult to 
conceive, as the result of any pressure which 
could be safely applied; since, to give 
distinct vision at the distance of three 
inches from the eye, (the nearest at which 
ordinary eyes can see well,) the sphere 
must be reduced to an ellipsoid, having its 
axis nearly one-seventh longer than in its 
natural state; and the extension of the 
sclerotica, thus produced, would hardly 
seem compatible with its great strength and 
toughness. 

Another opinion which has been de- 
fended with considerable success by Dr. 
Young, is, that the crystalline itself is sus- 
ceptible of a change of figure, and becomes 
more convex when the eye adapts itself 
to near distances. His experiments on 
persons deprived of this lens, go far to 
prove the total want of a power to change 
the focus of the eye in such cases, though 
a certain degree of adaptation is obtained 
by the contraction of the iris, which, 
limiting the diameter of the pencil, dimin- 
ishes the space on the retina, over which 
imperfectly converged rays are diffused, 











and thus, in some measure, obviates the 
effect of their insufficient convergence. 

When we consider that the crystalline 
lens has actually a regular fibrous structure, 
(as may be seen famiharly, on tearing to 
pieces the lens of a boiled fish’s eye,) being 
composed of layers laid over each other 
like the coats of an onion, and each layer 
consisting of an assemblage of fibres pro- 
ceeding from two poles, like the meridians 
of a globe, the axis being that of the eye 
itself; we have, so far at least, satisfactory 
evidence of a muscular structvre; and 
were it not so, the analogy of pellucid ani- 
mals, in which no muscular fibres can be 
discerned, and which yet possess the power 
of motion and obedience to the nervous 
stimulus, though nerves no more than mus- 
cles can be seen in them, would render the 
idea of a muscular power resident in the 
crystalline easily admissible, though nerves 
have not as yet been traced into it. 
On the whole, it must be allowed, that 
the presumption is strongly in favour of 
this mechanism, though the other causes, 
already mentioned, may, perhaps, conspire 
to a certain extent in producing the effect, 
and though the subject must be regarded 
as still open to fuller demonstration. 

It is evident from the preceding de- 
scription of the eye, that the images of 
external objects must be formed inverted 
on the retina, and this may be seen by 
taking the eye of a newly killed animal, 
and by dissecting off the posterior coats, 
and exposing the retina and choroid mem- 
brane from behind, when the images will 
be seen like those on the rough glass screen 
of a small camera obscura. It is this 
image, and this only, which is felt by the 
nerves of the retina, on which the rays of 
light act as a stimulus; and the impres- 
sions therein produced are thence con- 
veyed along the optic nerves to the sen- 
sorium, in a manner which we must rank 
at present among the profounder mysteries 
of physiology, but which appears to differ 
in no respect from that in which the im- 
pressions of the other senses are transmitted. 
Thus, a paralysis of the optic nerve pro- 
duces, while it lasts, total blindness, though 
the eye remains open, and the lenses retain 
their transparency ; and some very curious 
cases of half blindness have been success- 
fully referred to an affection of one of the 
nerves without the other. On the other 
hand, while the nerves retain their sensi- 
bility, the degree of perfection of vision is 
exactly commensurate to that of the image 
formed on the retina. 

In cases of a cataract, where the crys- 
talline lens loses its transparency, the light 











is prevented from reaching the retina, or 
from reaching it in a proper state of regular 
concentration, being stopped, confused, and 
scattered, by the opaque or semi-opaque 
rtions it encounters in its passage.. The 
image, in consequence, is either altogether 
obliterated, or rendered dim and indistinct. 
If the opaque lens be extracted, the full 
perception of light returns; but one prin- 
cipal instrument for producing the con- 
vergence of the rays being removed, the 
image, instead of being formed on the 
retina, is formed considerably behind it, 
and the rays being received in their uncon- 
verged state on it, produce no regular > 
ture, and therefore no distinct vision. But 
if we give to the rays, before their entry 
into the eye, a certain proper degree of 
convergence, by the application of a con- 
vex lens, so as to render the remaining 
lenses capable of finally effecting their 
exact convergence on the retina, restoration 
of distinct vision is the immediate result, 
This is the reason why persons who have 
undergone the operation for the cataract, 
(which consists in either totally removing, 
or in putting out of the way, an opaque 
crystalline,) wear spectacles of compara- 
tively very short focus, Such glasses per- 
form the office of an artificial crystalline. 

A similar imperfection of vision to that 

roduced by the removal of the crystal- 
ine, is the ordinary effect of old age, and 
its remedy is the same. In aged persons, 
the exterior transparent surface of the eye, 
called the cornea, loses somewhat of its 
convexity, and becomes flatter. The power 
of the eye is therefore diminished, and a 
perfect image can no longer be formed on 
the retina. The deficient power is however 
supplied by a convex lens, and vision ren- 
dered perfect, or materially improved. 

Short-sighted persons have their eyes 
too convex, and this defect is, like the other, 
remediable by the use of proper lenses of 
an opposite character. There are cases, 
though rare, in which the cornea becomes 
so very prominent as to render it impos- 
sible to apply conveniently a lens suffi- 
ciently concave to counteract its action. 
Such cases would be accompanied. with 
irremediable blindness, but for that happy 
boldness, justifiable only by the certainty 
of our knowledge of the true nature and 
laws of vision, which in such a case has 
suggested the opening of the eye, and re- 
moval of the crystalline lens, though in a 
perfectly sound state. 

Malconformations also of the cornea 
are much more common than is generally 
supposed, and few eyes are, in fact, free 
rom them, They may be detected by 
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closing one eye, and directing the other to 
avery narrow, well-defined luminous ob- 
ject, not too bright; such as the horns of 
the moon, when a slender crescent, only 
two or three days old. By turning the 
head about in various directions, the line 
will be doubled, tripled, and variously dis- 
torted, according to the peculiar conform- 
ation of the refracting surfaces of the eye, 
which causes the appearances. 

As we have two eyes, and a separate 
image of every external object is formed 
in each, it may be asked, why do we not 
see double? It may be answered, that it is 
an act of the judgment; two images are un- 
doubtedly presented to our sight, but habit 
has taught us to bring them into one. In- 
fants undoubtedly see double; present any- 
thing to a young child, and it invariably, 
at its first attempt to seize the object, 
stretches out its hand too much to the right 
or the left of the thing offered. Those 
who have an eye distorted by a blow see 
double, till habit has taught them anew to 
bring both objects to the same focus, 
though the distortion of the optic axis still 
subsists ; and the double sight of men in 
a state of intoxication has become a pro- 
verb. 

That a separate image is formed in each 
eye any one may prove by the following 
simple experiment. , Place a wafer, or a 
candle on a table, and looking at it with 
both eyes, only one wafer or one flame is 
seen ; but if while looking at it, one of the 
eyes be pressed with the finger so as for- 
cibly to throw the image on another part 
of the retina of that eye, double vision is 
immediately produced, and two wafers or 
two flames become distinctly visible, which 
appear to recede from each other as the 
pressure is stropger, and approach, and 
finally blend into one, as it is lessened. 

Dr. Wollaston has supposed that a phy- 
siological cause has some share in produ- 
cing the. effect of single vision; he con- 
cludes, that a semi-decussation of the 
optic nerves takes place immediately on 
their quitting the brain, half of each nerve 
going to each eye, the right half of each 
retina consisting wholly of fibres of one 
nerve, and the left wholly of the other, so 
that all images of objects out of the optic 
axes, are perceived by one and the same 
nerve in both eyes, and thus a powerful 
sympathy and perfect unison are kept up 
between them, independent of the mere 
influence of habit. Immediately in the 
optic axis, it is supposed, that the fibres 
of both nerves are commingled, and _ this 
may account for the greater acuteness and 
certainty of vision in this part of the eye. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


This, though an ingenious theory, has not 
yet been proved by anatomists. 

There is one remarkable fact which ought 
not to escape mention : it is, that the spot, 
at which the optic nerve enters the eye, 
is totally insensible to the stimulus of light, 
for which reason it is called the punctwm 
cecum. The reason is obvious: at this 
point the nerve is not yet divided into 
those almost infinitely minute fibres, which 
are fine enough to be either thrown into 
tremors, or otherwise changed in their 
mechanical, chemical, or other state, by a 
stimulus so delicate as the rays of light. 
The effect, however, is curious and striking, 

On a sheet of black paper, or other dark 
ground, place two white wafers, having 
their centres three inches distant. Verti- 
cally above that to the /eft, hold the right 
eye, at twelve inches from it, and so, that 
when looking down on it, the. line joining 
the two eyes shall be parallel to that join- 
ing the centre of the wafers. In this situ- 
ation, closing the left eye, and looking full 
with the right at the wafer perpendicularly 
below it, this only is seen, the other being 
completely invisible. But if removed ever 
so littie from its place, either to the right 
or left, above or below, it becomes. im- 
mediately visible, and starts, as it were, 
into existence. 
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FIRST MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA~ 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCI- 
ENCE, HELD AT YORK, SEPTEMBER 26, 
1831. NO. L. 





“ Distat opus nostrum, sed fratribus exit ab jisdem 
Artis et ingenue cultor uterque sumus.” Ovip, 





Tue month of September saw the termina- 
tion of the commonwealth in England, and 
the commencement of republicanism in 
France. The same month has also seen 
philosophy inviting her sons to relinquish 
the boisterous element of party politics, and 
accompany her to her calm retreat at York. 
Ancient Ebor has had a fresh laurel added 
to his brow by the circumstance—a chaste 
handmaid to administer to his wants in his 
declining years. 

The first idea of a British association for 
the advancement of science, was suggested 
by those of a similar nature which have 
been held for the last nine years upon the 
continent. The first meeting was at Leip- 
sic; others afterwards at Halle, Wurtzburg, 
Frankfort, Dresden, Munich, and Berlin ; 
where the celebrated Humboldt, in Septem- 
ber, 1830, presided over nearly 500 of the 
most distinguished individuals of the age. 

The individual who first suggested similar 
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meetings in this country, was Dr. Brewster, 
the boast of modernAthens. That highly gifted 
philosopher was anxious that his native land 
should not fall behind in the use of means 
to promote the best interests of science. 
Accordingly, some months ago, he and 
other friends of science arranged to hold 
their first meeting in the ancient city of 
York, as being the most central situation. 


“ Pratinus Eboraci veteris surgebat imago ; 
Menia cum tectis, turres, ac templa.” : 


First Day, Monday, September 26. 


The former part of this day was distin- 
guished by the influx of numerous strangers, 
several of whom were illustrious for their 
scientific discoveries. In the evening, the 
splendid suite of rooms in the Yorkshire 
Museum, were thrown open for a scientific 
conversazione. The rooms were illuminated 
with gas, whose brilliant light presented to 
view every object which they contained. 
Groupes of elegant females, attended by 
their beaux, paraded promiscuously. The 
charms of beauty, and the stores of philoso- 
phy, which united to attract the attention of 
the most careless observer, could not fail to 
prove both interesting and pleasing. 

The vestibule of the Museum, through 
which the company passed, was ornamented 
with specimens of some of the most beautiful 
tropical plants, from the stores of John Smith, 
Esq.,Huggate, York; and they added much to 
the diversified beauty of thescene. Amongst 
the specimens were, the musa paradisiaca, 
(the plantain,) musa sapientum, (the bana- 
na,) musa rosacea, (the date palm,) dra- 
cena ferrea, (the dragon tree,) all natives 
of the Indies. Their verdant hues were a 
delightful contrast with the sombre appear- 
ance of the fossil specimens. 

About nine in the evening, tea and coffee 
were served up in the theatre of the Museum. 
At ten, Mr. Phillips, the secretary of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, delivered 
an animated lecture on the geology of 
Yorkshire, got up on the spur of the mo- 
ment, without any premeditation ; a demon- 
strative proof of the secretary’s intimate 
acquaintance with the subject. The lecture 
was illustrated by various specimens of fos- 
sils and minerals. Among the number, 
was a fossil animal, dug out of a-coal-pit in 
the West Riding. It has been shewn to 
different geologists, both in England and 
France, but they by no means agree in 
their opinion, whether the animal’s element 
had been land or water. The majority are 
inclined to think that it might have been a 
fish. In the course of the lecture, Mr. P. 
took the opportunity of expressing his con- 
viction, that Great Britain had formerly 
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been covered with the ocean; and that the 
science of geology was making such rapid 
advances, that, in a few years, geologists 
would be enabled to lay down a map of the 
different strata, with their ages, and the pe- 
riods of their formation. 

The company seemed highly delighted, 
both with the lecture and the lecturer, and 
separated about eleven o’clock. Thus ended 
the first day’s meeting, which may be con- 
sidered as merely introductory. 

The following is a correct list of the visit- 
ers who attended on the occasion; though 
many of them could not enjoy the pleasure 
of spending the whole week in York :— 

iscount Milton, president, Y.P.S.; Rev. 
W.V. Harcourt, acting vice-president ; Vis- 
count Morpeth ; Lord Dundas; Hons. Wil- 
liam and Charles Howard ; Hon. and Rev. 
H. Howard ; Sir Philip G. Egerton, Bart. ; 
Archdeacons Harcourt and Wrangham ; Sir 
T. M. Brisbane, K.C.B.; Hon. Mr. Justice 
Park; Dr. Brewster; R. J. Murchison, pres. 
geol. soc.; Dr. Daubeny, prof. of chim., 
Oxford ; J. Robison, sec. roy. soc., Edin- 
burgh; Hon. Withum Lurtington; J. D. 
Forbes ; T. Allan; J. Astley; R. Allan; J.F. 
Johnson, from Edinburgh ; Rev. Dr. Lloyd, 
Provost of Trin. Col. Dublin; J. Dalton, 
F.R.S., Manchester; J.C. Pritchard, M.D. 
Bristol ; J. Booth, M.D. Birmingham ; Rey. 
W. Turner ; J. Adamson ; William Hutton, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; John Marshall ; John 
Marshall, jun. ; and James Marshall, Head- 
ingley; Rev. William Scoresby, F.R.S.; T. 
Lane, M. D., Liverpool; Luke Howard, 
Ackworth ; R. Potter, Smedley-Hall, Man- 
chester; Rev. Jas. Hunter, F. S. A., Bath; 
Rev. J. Yates, London; Rev. Dr. Pearson, 
vice-pres. ast. soc. ; W. H. Charlton, and E. 
Charlton, Hesleyside, Northumberland ; T. 
Meynell, jun., Yarm ; W. West ; John Hey; 
Dr. Williamson, Leeds; Sir C.Ibbotson, Bart., 
Denton-park ; Benj. Rotch, London; W. 
Gilbertson, Preston ; J. Gould, geol. soc., 
London; R. Havell, London; J.G.N. Ar- 
mitage, Huddersfield; Rev. J. Radcliffe, 
Oxford ; J. Cooke, Doncaster; M. White, 
Newbury, Berks ; J. Emerson, Bristol; W. 
Earle, London; W. H. Gilby, M. D.,Wake- 
field ; J. Dunn, Scarborough ; W. H. Dykes ; 
J. E. Lee, Hull; H. Fate, Portsmouth ; H. 
Warwick, M. D., Manchester; Rev. J. 
Drake, Kirkthorpe; W. L, Wharton, Dur- 
ham ; A. Strickland, Boynton ; Dr. Black, 
Bolton ; W. Allen, Peal, Lancashire; E. T. 
Tracy, Teddington, Gloucestershire ; J. K. 
Watkinson, Bolton; A. Faulds, Worsbro’; 
W. Smith, Hackness, (author of the geolo- 
gical map of England ;) T. Embleton, Mid- 
dleton : te. N. Alexander, F.S.A., Halifax ; 
Sir George Cayley, Bart., Brompton; L. 
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Macdonald, London; Geo. Johnson, M. D., 
Berwick ; Professor Rennie, King’s College, 
London; H. Denny, Leeds; Dr. Travis, 
Malton; E. 8S. Cayley, Wydale; Captain 
Newberry, Malton ; W. H., Lloyd ; B. Mid- 
dleton; W. Etty, R. A., London; Captain 
Elliot, R. N. ; Captain Hoppner, R.N.; H. 
H. Cheek, Edinburgh; Rev.T. Dury, Keigh- 
ley; Dr. Ayre, Hull; F. J. Williams, Trin, 
Col.,Cambridge ; Colonel Williamson, Shin- 
ton-hall, Lancashire; Rev. Dr. Geldart, Kirk- 
Deighton ; Dr. J. W. Geldart, Professor of 
Civil Law, Cambridge; F. H. Fawkes, 
Farnley; R. Northern, Hull ; T. Longman, 
London; Rev. T. Rankin, Huggate; Rev. 
B. Bailey, Travancore ; Rev. W. Jowett, 
London, &c. 

It must, at the same time, be understood, 
that the majority of the nobility, clergy, and 
gentry, in and near York, attended ; some 
occasionally, and others the whole of the 
meetings. His Grace the Archbishop of 
York honoured some of the meetings with 
his presence, and occasionally entertained 
most of the scientific visiters, with his accus- 
tomed hospitality, at Bishopthorpe. 

Huggate. T.R 


————— 


AN AMERICAN SCENE, FROM AUDUBON’S 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, 


As the author of this interesting volume is 
well known to many in England and Scot- 
land, the following romantic narrative will 

robably prove highly gratifying to such of 
bis friends as have not had an opportunity 
of perusing his book. 

On my return from the Upper Mississippi, 
I found myself obliged to cross one of the 
wide prairies, which, in that portion of the 
United States, vary the appearance of the 
country. The weather was fine ; all around 
me was as fresh and blooming as if it had 
just issued from the bosom of nature. My 
knapsack, my gun, and my dog, were all [ 
had for baggage and company. But, al- 
though well moccassined, I moved slowly 
along, attracted by the brilliancy of the 
flowers, and the gambols of the fawns around 
their dams, to all appearance as thoughtless 
of danger as I felt myself. 

My march was of jong duration : I saw 
the sun sinking beneath the horizon long 
before I could perceive any appearance of 
woodland, and nothing in the shape of man 
had I met with that day. The track which 
I followed was only an old Indian trace, 
and, as darkness overshaded the prairie, I 
felt some desire to reach at least a copse, in 
which I might lie down to rest. The night- 
hawks were skimming over and around me, 
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attracted by the buzzing wings of the beetles, 
which form their food; and the distant 
howling of wolves, gave me some hope that 
I should soon arrive at the skirts of some 
woodland. 

I did so, and almost at the same instant a 
fire-light attracting my eye, I moved towards 
it, full of confidence that it proceeded from 
the camp of some wandering Indians. I 
was mistaken:—I discovered by its glare 
that it was from the hearth of a small log 
cabin, and that a tall figure. passed and re- 
passed between it and me, as if busily 
engaged in household arrangements, 

I reached the spot, and, presenting myself 
at the door, asked the tall figure, which 
proved to be a woman, if I might take shel- 
ter under her roof for the night. Her voice 
was gruff, and her attire negligently thrown 
about her. She answered in the affirmative. 
I walked in, took a wooden stool, and quietly 
seated myself by the fire. The next object 
that attracted my notice was a finely-formed 
young Indian, resting his head between his 
hands, with his elbows on his knees. A 
long bow rested against the log wall near 
him, while a quantity of arrows and two or 
three racoon skins lay at his feet. He moved 
not; he, apparently, breathed not. Accus- 
tomed to the habits of the Indians, and 
knowing that they pay little attention to the 
approach of civilized strangers, (a cireum- 
stance which, in some countries, is considered 
as evincing the apathy of their character,) I 
addressed him in French, a language not 
unfrequently partially known to the people 
in that neighbourhood. He raised his head, 
pointed to one of his eyes with his finger, 
and gave mea significant glance with the 
other. His face was covered with blood. 
The fact was, that, an hour before this, as he 
was in the-act of discharging an arrow at a 
racoon in the top of a tree, the arrow had 
split upon the cord, and sprung back with 
such violence into his right eye as to destroy 
it for ever. 

Feeling hungry, I inquired what sort of 
fare I might expect. Such a thing asa bed 
was not to be seen, but many large untanned 
bear and buffalo hides lay piled ina corner. 
I drew a fine time-piece from my breast, 
and told the woman that it was late, and 
that I was fatigued. She had espied my 
watch, the richness of which seemed to 
operate upon her feelings with electric 
quickness. She told me that there was 
plenty of venison and jerked buffalo meat, 
and that on removing the ashes I sliould find 
acake., But my watch had struck her fancy, 
and her curiosity had to be gratified by an 
immediate sight of it. 1 took off the gold 
chain that secured it, from around my neck, 








and presented it to her. She was all ecstacy, 
spoke of its beauty, asked me its value, and 
a = — round her weed — saying 

ow happy the possession of such a watch 
would cae her. Thoughtless, and, as I 
fancied myself in so retired a spot, secure, I 
paid little attention to her talk or her move- 
ments. I helped my dog to a good supper 
of venison, and was not long in satisfying 
the demands of my own appetite. 

The Indian rose from his seat, as if in 
extreme suffering. He passed and repassed 
me several times, and once pinched me on 
the side so violently, that the pain nearly 
brought forth an exclamation of anger. I 
looked at him. His eye met mine; but his 
look was so forbidding, that it struck a chill 
into the more nervous part of my system. 
He again seated himself, drew his butcher- 
knife from its greasy scabbard, examined its 
edge, as I would do that of arazor suspected 
duil, replaced it, and again taking his toma- 
hawk from his back, filled the pipe of it 
with tobacco, and sent me expressive glances 
whenever our hostess chanced to have her 
back towards us. 

Never, until that moment, had my senses 
been awakened to the danger which J now 
suspected to be about me. I returned glance 
for glance, to my companion, and rested 
well assured that, whatever enemies I might 
have, he was not of their number. 

I asked the woman for my watch, wound 
it up, and, under pretence of wishing to see 
how the weather might probably be on the 
morrow, took up my gun, and walked out 
of the cabin. I slipped a ball into each 
barrel, scraped the edges of my flints, renewed 
the primings, and, returning to the hut, gave 
a favourable account of my observations. I 
took a few bear-skins, made a pallet of 
them, and calling my faithful dog to my 
side, lay down, with my gun close to my 
body, and in a few minutes was, to all ap- 
pearance, fast asleep. 

A short time had elapsed, when some 
voices were heard ; and from the corner of 
my eyes I saw two athletic youths making 
their entrance, bearing a dead stag on a 
pole. They disposed of their burden, and, 
asking for whiskey, helped themselves freely 
to it. Observing me and the wounded 
Indian, they asked who I was, and why the 
devil that rascal (meaning the Indian, who, 
they knew, understood not a word of Eng- 
lish) was in the house. The mother—for so 
she proved to be—bade them speak less 
loudly, made mention of my watch, and 
took them to a corner, where a conversation 
took place, the purport of which it required 
little shrewdness in me to guess. I tapped 
my dog gently. Ile moved his tail, and 
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with indescribable re I saw his fine 
eyes alternately fixed on me and raised to. 
wards the trio in the corner. I felt that he 


rceived danger in my situation. The 

ndian exchanged a last glance with me. 

The lads had eaten and drunk themselves 
into such condition, that I already looked 
upon them as hors de combat ; and the 
frequent visits of the whiskey bottle to the 
ugly mouth of their dam, I hoped would 
soon reduce her to a like state. Judge of 
my astonishment, reader, when I saw this 
incarnate fiend take a large carving-knife, 
and go to the grind stone, to whet its edge. 
I saw her pour the water on the turning 
machine, and watched her working away 
with the dangerous instrument, until the 
cold sweat covered every part of my body, 
in despite of my determination to defend 
myself to the last. Her task finished, she 
walked to her reeling sons, and said, “ There, 
that'll soon settle him! Boys, kill you ——, 
and then for the watch.” 

I turned, cocked my gun-locks silently, 
totiched my faithful companion, and lay 
ready to start up and shoot the first who 
might attempt my life. The moment was 
fast approaching, and that night might have 
been my last in this world, had not Provi- 
dence made preparations for my rescue. 
All was ready.. The infernal hag was ad- 
vancing slowly, probably contemplating the 
best way of despatching me, whilst her sons 
should be engaged with the Indian. I was 
several times on the eve of rising, and 
shooting her on the spot :—but she was not 
to be punished thus. The door was suddenly 
opened, and there entered two stout travel- 
lers, each with a long rifle on his shoulder. 
I bounced up on my feet, and, making them 
most heartily welcome, told them how well 
it was for me that they should have arrived 
at that moment. The tale was told in a 
minute. The drunken sons were secured ; 
and the woman, in spite of her defence and 
vociferations, shared the same fate. The 
Indian fairly danced with joy, and gave us 
to understand that, as he could not sleep for 
pain, he would watch over us. You may 
— that we slept much less than we 
talked. The two strangers gave me an ac- 
count of their once having been themselves 
in a somewhat similar situation. Day came, 
fair and rosy, and with it the punishment of 
our captives, 

They were now quite sobered. Their feet 
were unbound, but their arms were still 
securely tied. We marched them into the 
woods off the road, and having used them 
as Regulators were wont to use such delin- 
quents, we set fire to the cabin, gave all the 
skins and implements to the young Indian 


warrior, and proceeded, well pleased, to- 
wards the settlements. 

During upwards of twenty-five years, 
when my wanderings extended to all parts 
of our country, this was the only time at 
which my life was in danger from my fellow- 
creatures. Indeed, so little risk do travellers 
run in the United States, that no one born 
there ever dreams of any to be encountered 
on the road; and I can only account for 
this occurrence, by supposing that the inha- 
bitants of the cabin were not Americans. 

Will you believe, good-natured reader, 
that not many miles from the place where 
this adventure happened, and where, fifteen 
years ago, no habitation belonging to civilized 
man was expected, and very few ever seen, 
large roads are now laid out, cultivation has 
converted the woods into fertile fields, ta- 
verns have been erected, and much of what 
we Americans call comfort is to be met 
with, So fast does improvement proceed in 
our abundant and free country. 

This enthusiastic naturalist, the narrator of 
this adventure, is gone again to the woods. 
He left Edinburgh, in April, 1831, and, 
after visiting Paris, intended proceeding to 
New Orleans, in August. It is his purpose 
to spend eighteen months or two years in 
exploring the western side of the valley of 
the Mississippi, up towards the Rocky 
Mountains. Soul he survive, he intends 
returning to Edinburgh, and spending the 
rest of his days in arranging his collection, 
and publishing a continuation of his Orni- 
thological Biography. 

RR 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue mean temperature, from November 
1st to 19th, 1831, was 42 degress of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer. The maximum, 
which was 55 degrees, took place on the 
1st, when the direction of the wind was 
southerly; the minimum, which was 30 de- 
grees, took place on the 18th, when the 
direction of the wind was north-westerly. 
The range of the thermometer during the 
nineteen days was 25 degrees ; and the pre- 
vailing wind west. During the above period, 
the direction of the wind has been westerly 
eleven days; north-westerly, four; south- 
westerly, three ; and southerly, one. 

The morning of the 9th was rather foggy ; 
but towards noon the fog dispersed, and 
the afternoon was peculiarly fine; and, as 
the sun descended towards the horizon, the 
appearance of the webs of the gossamer- 
spider on the herbage was particularly in- 
teresting. As the observer looked towards 
the sun, the surface of the verdant carpet 
at his feet presented a luminous appear- 
ance, in consequence of the reflection of 
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the solar rays from the innumerable threads 
of the above insect, which literally covered 
every portion of the close in which the writer 
was walking, and appeared to be the work 
of myriads of spiders. 

In connection with the above, a beauti- 
ful phenomenon may be observed. In a 
clear autumnal morning, when thesun shines 
with power, and the webs are wet with dew, 
the reflected rays appear tinged with the 
prismatic colours. 

Hoar frost was first noticed on the morn- 
ing of the 10th. 

On the afternoon of the 16th, a consider- 
able quantity of snow fell in the metropolis. 
This is considerably earlier than the first 
appearance of snow in 1830; but much 
later than the first fall of snow in the year 
1829, when it was noticed on the 7th of 
October. In 1830, it was first seen on the 
12th of December. 

Ice was first observed on the morning of 
the 17th, and fog prevalent during the day. 

On the morning of the 18th, icy efflo- 
rescences were first seen on the windows. 


POETRY. 


THE NEW YEAR, 
(A visi0N.) 


Respectfully inscribed to the Editor of the Imperial 
Magazine. 








“ War, famine, » Volcano, storm, and fire, 
Intestine broils, oppression, with her heart | 
Wrapt up in triple steel, besiege menkiog. 

seein: ht ‘oung 


THe spring-time of roses, the season of fruit, 
And Autumn has bid us farewell ; 

The trees are disrobed, the warblers all mute, 
And snow-drift lies deep in the dell. 


For Winter is come with a sceptre of frost, 

To reign in a region of snow ; 

The light of the earth, half his lustre hath lost, 
And, nipping, the angry winds blow. 


A chapter of accidents, dark to the close, 

The Annual before us may spread ; 

Like the prophets, of mourning, lamenting, & woes, 
Sach Britain but seldom has read. 


Already the preface is written in black, 
Yet Love may the volume illume ; 

The record of justice is only a tract 

Of mercy, a folio tome. 


With musings like these on our history's page, 
I enter’d my chamber alone, 

To picture and weep on the woes of the age, 
And kneel at a merciful throne. 


ay fancy with sorrowful images teem’d, 
Till sleep its sweet opiate shed ; 

Yet then of my waking reflections I dream'd, 
Dark visions surrounded my bed. 


I saw in my slumbers a hurricane blow, 

I never beheld such a storm ; 

The skies were all black and the ocean like snow, 
With breakers of every form. 


And a ship I descry’d in that foamy wild wave ; 
A noble Three Decker®* was she, ‘ 

And every plunge in the billows she gave, 
Deep buried her prow in the sea. 





* Great Britain. 
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I gaz’d on the tempest-tost vessel of state, 

Close reef'd, but scarce able to scud ; 

While William the waster, and Grey the chief-mate, 
By the helm, in the burricane stood, 


Bat still she most dreadfully pitched and roll'd, 
And I thought every plank wonld be stove, 

Till Gallilee’s Pilot came up from the hold, 
And carried her into Safe cove. 


I saw in my reveries times of distress, 
For Britain, Europa, the Globe ; 

And treason and tumult, in every dress, 
Requiring the patience of Job. 


A vision rush’d past me more fleet than a roe, 
Too rapid for finxions to state ; . 
His forelock was white as the new-driven snow. 
But bald was the rest of bis pate. 


The clock in the steeple with ominous sound, 
Struck twelve, and I heavily sigh’d ; 

The watchman patrolling the streets in bis round, 
“ All's well,” in an instant replied ! 


All's well, why (I mutter'd) the fellow’s in jest, 
To tell such a palpable lie ; 

While faction and cholera lift up their crest, 
And crimes are insulting the sky. 


I glane’d on the future, ] though on the past ; 
The late and the new-begun year ; 

And ere its nativity fairly was cast, 

i sprinkled its birth with a tear. 


1 saw in my vision its earliest bud, 

But who can futurity scan ? 

For whether it ripen in blessing or blood, 
At present is hidden from man. 


While thus I was musing, a terrible cloud 

Hung over the breadth of the land, 

And voices of thunder “ Be humble, ye proud !” 
In slippery places ye stand !” 


A voice for the monarch, the prelate, and peer, 
A voice for the clergy and lay ; 

A voice for the senate, a voice for the seer ; 

A voice for the wanton and gay. 


And quick to decipher the mystical sound, 
My mind's cogitations were bent ; 

The thunder I may not, I dare not expound, 
The echo resounded—" Repent !” 


1 saw the Almighty come out of his place, 
The palace of mercy sublime ; 

‘To punish the sins of an obstinate race, 
For nations are punish'd in time. 


I heard the wild wailings, I saw the wide woe, 
Like flames the diy stubble consume ; 

But soon to my vision a covenant bow, 

Arose on the terrible gloom, 


The rebels of order, of altar, and throne, 
Shrunk paralyz’d down at the sign ; 

The bloodhounds of anarchy gave a deep groan, 
All crush'd in sedition’s dread mine. 


And hope, like a star on the forehead of night, 
A night the most dismal and dark, 

Across the deep gloom shed a silvery light, 

A dove to the desolate ark. 


Faith saw the fair cross on an altar of gold ; 
The law near the mercy-seat stood ; 

And near it the covenant new/y unroll'd 

All sprinkled with Jesus’s blood. 


And channels of merey, and chambers of prayer, 
Were open’d to all who repent : 

Mild love was the dictor; the rods that he bare, 
To purge, not to punish, were sent. 


I woke, and the reverie vanish’d from view, 
And with it my hope and my fear ; 
But whether my vision be fiction or trae, 
I wish thee a happy new year! 
J. MagspEN, 
Keighley, Nov, 30, 1931. 


_— 
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LINES ON THE CHOLERA MORBUS. 


“When thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabit- 
ants of the world will learn eee “4m Le 
sa. xxvi. 9. 


Vencervt is the Lord’s right arm, 
Jealous is the God of heaven, 

Filling kingdoms with alarm, 

When to judgment he is driven. 
What being can His wrath withstand ? 
What power can resist His might! 
The isles are atoms in His hand, 

The Earth’s a dew-drop in His sight. 


Europe now has felt the scourge, 
Long to Asia confined, 

Spreading like a rapid surge, 
Driven by the tempest wind. 
Walks the pestilence at night, 
Wastes the ruin at noon-day, 
Swiftly flies the pois’nous blight, 
Scattering death and wild dismay. 
Russia of her children fails, 
Deep in agony and woe; 
Slaughter’d Hungary bewails 
Myriads of her sons laid low; 
Poland by the mightier wasted, 
Writhes beneath the sickening foe ; 
Austria the cup has tasted, 
Germany and Holland too. 


O ye nations, take the warning, 
Deep in ignorance entomb'd, 

Lest these lesser judgments scorning, 
Ye be totally consum’d. 

The rephes of the East must fall, 
And Babylon her sorceries cease, 
Ere gospel light isseen by all, 

Ere Jesu’s sceptre’s sway'd in peace. 


Britons see th’ avenging sword, 
Waving o’er your guilty land, 
Waiting bat Jehovah's word, 
To fulfil His high command; 
Let a solemn fast be made, 

Let a mighty ery be heard, 
And, as Nineveh was sav'd, 

So may England be preserv'd. 


May some pleading Abraham, 

For the land be found to sue, 
Asking that the greatI Am 

Would spare it for the righteous few. 
Haste then Christians to his throne,, 
Pour your supplications there, 

God will your entreaties own, 

God still lives, to answer prayer. 


Margate, Nov. 10, 1831. J.P.C. 

Review.— The Works of the Rev. Robert 
Hall, A.M. Published under the super- 
intendence of OlinthusGregory, L.L.D., 
F. R.A. S. Vol. V. 8vo. pp. 580. 
Holdsworth and Ball. London. 1831. 


Tue first portion of this volume contains 
what may not inaptly be called, the elemen- 
tary principles of forty-one sermons. The 
remaining part comprises eighty-six letters, 
written at various times, to the friends and 
acquaintances of their highly respected and 
much lamented author. 

Nearly all the sermons are so very short, 
that they rather appear as outlines of dis- 
courses, which were either taken into the 
pulpit by their author, to arrest his attention 
and refresh his memory, and to be enlarged 
by thoughts and language presented to the 
mind during their delivery, or, as the seeds 
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of discourses, which might afterwards be 
expanded, and rendered suitable for publi- 
cation. It is not improbable that both of 
these objects might have been kept in view, 
and, if Mr. Hall’s life had been prolonged, 
and his health would have allowed, that 
those who heard them from the pulpit, would 
have had an opportunity of seeing them issue 
from the press. In their present state they 
resemble the headlands, promontories, and 
bold projections of an intended map, having 
their Jatitude, longitude, and elevation de- 
termined with accuracy, without tracing out 
the bays, and creeks, and rivers, which oc- 
cupy the intermediate parts. 

hat the subjects are superlatively grand, 
may be easily inferred from a few of their 
titles, namely, on the being and name of 
Jehovah ; the spirituality of the divine na- 
ture ; outline of the argument of twelve lec- 
tures on the Socinian controversy; on Christ's 
divinity and condescension ; on angels ; on 
the personality of Satan; on the end of 
man’s existence, &c. These, and topics like 
these, in the hands of Robert Hall, may well 
excite considerable expectation; and it is 
pleasing to add, that the cherished anticipa- 
tion will not be disappointed. 

The letters, though miscellaneous in their 
appropriation, all sustain one general cha- 
racter. They have a religious bearing, dis- 
tinguished by the local adaptations which 
called them into existence, and display a 
mind capable of accommodating itself to the 
diversified claims that were made on its 

wers. 

In the style and manner apparent in these 
embryo discourses and letters, it may not 
be unworthy of remark, that no laborious 
effort is visible. They set before us the 
emanations of an elegant and vigorous mind, 
just as they issued from their intellectual 
source. Throughout the whole, we trace the 
footsteps of a giant, impressed upon nearly 
six hundred pages. 

—— a 


Review.—The Complete Works of the 
Rev. Andrew Fuller, with a Memoir of 
his Life. By Andrew Gunton Fuller. 
In five vols.8vo, Holdsworth and Ball, 
London. 1831. 

Turee volumes of Mr. Fuller’s works are 

now before us, and, as they have but just 

reached our hands, it is presumed that the 
other two are not yet published. Each of 
those now under inspection contains up- 
wards of six hundred closely-printed pages ; 
and as it is fairly to be calculated, that those 
which have not yet appeared, will corre- 
spond in magnitude and intrinsic value, the 
whole may be-considered as an important 
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acquisition to the great library of Christianity, 
and to the creditable diligence of our mo- 
dern divines. 

Mr. Fuller appears to have been a man 
not disposed to take any thing on trust, even 
though sanctioned by the highest human 
authority. The sources whence his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries derived their in- 
formation being equally open to his own 
researches, he preferred drawing from the 
fountain-head, and tracing from acknow- 
ledged premises the process of reasoning 
leading to the conclusions which, without 
due examination, he hesitated to adopt. 
Throughout the whole, the energies of his 
mind, and his ardent love of truth, are alike 
so conspicuous, that we are at a loss which 
most to admire, the profundity of the divine, 
the piety of the Christian, or the intellectual 
acuteness of the man. 

In the first volume, one hundred and 
sixty-six pages are devoted to a memoir of 
Mr. Fuller's life. The materials of this bio- 
graphical sketch are chiefly drawn from his 
own diary, in which he has entered the 
labourings of his mind when perplexed with 
difficulties, the influence of evidence upon 
his views of numerous truths, and his readi- 
ness to admit conviction, and avow it, as 
light dawned upon his understanding. In 
all these inquiries and investigations, his 
mind invariably retained its independence, 
and never voluntarily submitted to any 
authority beyond that which he found in 
the book of God. 

In prosecuting his inquiries on the great 
doctrine of Justification, the passages which 
follow may be considered as a fair specimen 
of his manner: 

“It oceurred to me, that whatever disputes had 
arisen on this subject, all parties that I had read 
agreed in considering justification as the opposite of 
condemnation. What is condemnation’ Is it, said 
I, the decree of God finally to condemn a sinner? 
No; for every unbeliever, elect or non elect, is under 
condemnation ; the wrath of God abideth on him. 
Believers were by nature children of wrath, even as 
others; Saul, therefore, while a persecutor was a 
child of wrath, or was under condemnation ; yet God 
had not appointed him to wrath, but to obtain salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ. Hence, I concluded, if con- 


demnation be not the decree of God finally to con- 
demn, justification is not the decree of God finally to 


acquit. 

** Further: does condemnation, said I, consist in 
any sense or persuasion which a sinver possesses that 
he shall be condemned ? No; for many who are under 
condemnation, according to the scriptures, have no 
such persuasion, but the reverse, as was the case with 
the Jews, who were persuaded that God was their 
father, while, in fect, they were of their father the 
devil; and others, who are not under condemnation, 
according to the scriptures, are yet at times under 
apprehension that they are so. But if condemnation, 
continued |, consists not in a s-nse or persuasion, 
that we are or shall be condemned, justification con- 
sists not in a sense or persuasion that we are or 
be justified. : 

“On the whole, it seemed evident, that the sentence 
of justification was neither a purpose in the divine 
mind, nor a sense or persuasion in the human mind. 
‘The question then returned, What is it? Still keeping 
hold of my clue, I proceeded to inquire, Is not con- 
demnation that state or condition of a sinner in which, 
according to the revealed will of God in his holy lew, 
all the threatenings and curses stand against him? Is 


it not the same thing as being under the curse which 
all are who are of the works of the law, whether they 
be elect or non-elect? And if so, is not justification 
that state or condition of a sinner beitevens. 9 Jesus, 
in which, according to the revealed will of God in the 
gospel, all thé promises and blessings of the new 
covenant belong to him? Is it not the same thing as 
being under grace, and which is true only of believers? 
The of justifi is not a revelation or 
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f to the mind which was 
.ue before, but unknown to the party ; but consists 
in the voice of God, in the gospel, declaring that who- 
soever believeth shall be saved. In this court, believers 
in Jesus stand acquitted from all things from which 
they could not have been acquitted by the law of 
Moses.” —p. xxxiii. 


The above, the biographer adds, may be 
regarded as an elementary sketch’ of the 
writer’s sentiments on this great subject, 
which the reader will find more amplified 
and exhibited in its several relations, in 
various parts of his works. 

In those portions of the diary which re- 
late more immediately to his own personal 
experience, he discovers an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the workings of the human 
heart, and a readiness to expose the deceit- 
fulness of his own. The following picture 
presents a mirror in which we may too 
easily discover our own likeness exhibited 
with melancholy accuracy. 


“ O what a horrid depth of pride and hypocrisy do 
I find in my heart. Surely | am unfit for any com- 
pany. If I am with a superior, how will my heart 
court his praise, by speaking diminutively of myself, 
not Serqeuting to urge the disadvantages under which 
I have laboured, to excuse my inferiority ; and here 
ista large vacancy left, in hope he will fill it up with 
something like this: Well, you must have made ¢ 
improvement of what advantages you have enjoyed! 
On the other hand, when in company with an inferior, 
how full of seifam 1! While I seem to be instruct- 
ing him, by communicating my own observations, 
how prone to lose sight of Ais edification, and every 
thing but my own self-importance—aiming more to 
discover my own knowledge than to increase his! 
While I make these observations, I feel the truth of 
them. A thought has been suggested to write them, 
not as paving, been the workings of my heart to-da 
but only as discovered to day. Oh, horribly deceitful 
and desperately wicked heart! Surely | have little 
else in my religious exercises but these workings ; 
1 am afraid of being deceived at last. If | am 
saved, what must the Son of God have endured ?”— 
p. xxxvii. 


The subsequent parts of Mr. Fuller’s life 
we find chequered with heavy clouds, and 
gleams of sunshine. The care of his church, 
perplexing controversies, and occasional 
pecuniary embarrassments, furnished his 
mind with daily exercises of a trying nature, 
But these were trifling when compared with 
the more agonizing sufferings which arose 
from domestic sources. Yet, in the midst of 
all his troubles, the Lord was with him; and 
even from the fiery furnace wrought a way 
for his deliverance : 

“* His final hour brought glory to his God. ‘ My 
mind,’ he observed, ‘ is calm ; no raptures, nod n- 


dency. My hope is such, that 1 am vot afraid to 
plunge ivto eternity.’ "—p. cl. 


Having devoted so much room to this 
biographical sketch, which is rendered pe- 
culiarly interesting by the dialogues, inci- 
dents, conversations, and occurrences with 
which it abounds, but a small portion re- 
mains to be appropriated to Mr. Fuller’s 
works. This will be less necessary, as they 
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have been long before the public, by whose 
favourable opinion they have been fully 
appreciated. ; 

t will be readily allowed by all who 
have read Mr. Fuller’s works, or may here- 
after read them, that in every part he evinces 
a more than common degree of shrewdness. 
With the various subjects on which he 
writes, he displays an intimate acquaint- 
ance ; but on most controvertible topics, he 
only repeats, though in different words, the 
arguments and reasonings which have been 
long before the world. These may confirm 
‘such persons as had previously embraced 
the tenets they are intended to support; but 
they are not much calculated to make new 
proselytes. 

——— on 


Review.—The History and Topography 
of the United States of America, by 
John Howard Hinton, A. M. parts 21, 
22, 23, 24,25. Simpkin, London. 1831. 


Or this elegant work, we noticed most of 
the former parts as they issued from the 
press ; and, respecting those now before us, 
we have little more to say than, that they 
confirm the favourable opinion we have 
already expressed. 

The plates, which are numerous, continue 
to preserve their character, whether they de- 
lineate works of art, or furnish representa- 
tions of natural scenery. Of the former, 
America cannot boast magnificence en- 
shrouded in the hoary grandeur of antiquity ; 
but in modern specimens of architecture, 
she need not blush on seeing them compared 
with those of the old world. In lakes, ri- 
vers, landscapes, mountains, elevations, and 
“ variety, situate both in hill and dale,” the 
United States are fertile in almost inexhaust- 
ible resources. Of these the artists have 
availed themselves, and, in the result, exhi- 
bited both taste and elegance combined. 

The descriptions given of the natural pro- 
ductions are both animated and perspicuous, 
and in no case lengthened out into tedious 
detail. Of fossil remains, both vegetable and 
animal, the accounts given far transcend 
those to which we have been accustomed. 
Speaking of fossil bones, the author observes 
as follows : 

“This wonderful spot (a morass known by the 
characteristic name Bigbonelick, in Kentucky) is a 
smail valley situated twenty miles south-west of 
Cincinnati, and two from the Ohio river. Ina 
number ef places, the ground is so soft for several 
rods, that a pole may with ease be thrust down 
many feet. In these soft places, saline and sul- 

ureous mineral waters rise: the earth round then 
is dry and solid. Here are found the bones of the 


mastodon, elephant, buffalo, elk, and other unknown 
animals. are in immense quantities ; it is a 


complete charnel-house. ‘The bones are generally 


under ground, and so numerous, that a hole cannot 
be dug to the depth at which they are usually found, 
without striking them. They are generally bones 
of the buffalo.”—p. 80, 


The following abridged particulars re- 
specting the discovery of human fossil re- 
mains in the state of Ohio, and given on the 
authority of Mr, Atwater, will be read with 
lively interest. 


“T am credibly informed, that, in digging a well 
at Cincinnati, an arrow-head was found, more than 
ninety feet below the surface. At Pickaway plains, 
while some persons were digging a well, several 
years since, a human skeleton was found seventeen 
feet six inches below the surface, The skeleton 
was seen by several persons, and, among others, 
by Dr. Daniel Turney, an eminent surgeon, They 
all concurred in the belief, that it belonged to a 
human being. I have examined the spot where the 
skeleton was found, and am persuaded that it was 
not deposited there by the hand of man. On the 
north side of a small stream called Hargus creek, 
in digging through a hill at least nine feet below 
the surface, several human skeletons were disco- 
vered, perfect in every limb, These skeletons were 
promiscuously scattered about, and parts of skele- 
tons were sometimes found at different depths from 
the surface. Other skulls have been taken out of 
the same hili, by persons who, in order to make a 
road through it, were engaged in taking it away. 
‘These bones are very similar to those found in our 
mounds, and probably belonged to the same race of 
men ; 8 people short and thick, not exceeding, gene. 
rally, five feet in height. The skeletons, when first 
exposed to the atmosphere, are quite perfect, bat 
afterwards moulder and fail into pieces. Whether 
they were overwhelmed by the deluge of Noah, or 
by some other, | know not; but one thing appears 
certain, namely, that water has deposited them 
here, together with the hill in which, for so many 
ages, they have reposed. Indeed, this whole country 
appears to have been once, and for a considerable 
period, covered with water, which has made it one 
vast cemetery of the beings of former ages.”—p. 82. 


Of some fragments of antique pottery 
found in the Hionis salt-works, at the depth 
of eighty feet beneath the surface, a brief 
account is also given; but this becomes 
eclipsed by a description of the fossil 
remains of the mastodon, an enormous 
animal, of which, like that of the mammoth, 
the race at present appears to be extinct. 
Of the living animal, some conjecture may 
be formed, when we are assured, that, 
“at the posterior part, the head is thirty- 
two inches across, the lower jaw two feet 
ten inches long, and the tusks ten feet 
seven inches long; and nearly eight inches 
in diameter at the base.” The other bones, 
so far as they have been discovered, bear 
a due proportion to the above, and create 
astonishment in the mind which contem- 
plates the gigantic magnitude of this stu- 
pednous creature. 

But we must now take our leave of these 
interesting parts of this work, strongly re- 
commending them to the attention of every 
lover of natural history, as forming an inte- 
resting portion of the history and topo- 
graphy of the United States of North 
America. 
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Review.— Narrative ofthe Ashantee War ; 
with a View of the present State of the 
Colony of Sierra ama By Major 
Ricketts, late of the Royal African 
Corps. 8vo. pp. 230. Simpkin, London, 
1831. 

A snort but pathetic preface informs us, 
that this narrative was originally written in 
Africa ; that the author suffered shipwreck 
on its shores, by which means many docu- 
ments were irrecoverably lost, the contents 
of which he has been obliged to supply 
from other sources ; and that he is the only 
surviving officer who witnessed most of the 
events which he describes. 

Every one knows, that the inhospitable 
regions in which this colony is situated, 
have furnished little more than a general 
sepulchre to multitudes of our valuable 
countrymen. The insalubrity of the climate 
is of itself too powerful for European con- 
stitutions to withstand ; but when to this is 
added the hostility of the hordes of savages 
with which the colony of Sierra Leone is 
surrounded, the dangers multiply, as the 
means of preservation and re asd dimi- 
nish. 

Among those who have fallen victims to 
the barbarians of Africa, the late Sir Charles 
MacCarthy has a peculiar claim on our 
sympathy. When the intelligence of his 
death, and the defeat of the forces under 
his command, reached England, it created 
a very general and very mortifying sensa- 
tion. That savages should gain a victory 
over well-appointed and disciplined troops, 
was an event so remarkable and unexpect- 
ed, that the fact was received with unplea- 
sant surmisings, and circulated with dis- 
honourable insinuations. 

The work before us draws aside the veil 
in which the melancholy mystery was for a 
long season enveloped, and triumphantly 
vindicates the character of all who suffered 
in that disastrous campaign. On this occa- 
sion, it will be sufficient for us to state, in 
the language of Major Ricketts, the causes 
which involved the colonists in war with 
the Ashantees, and the calamitous issues 
which subsequently followed. 


“ The natives of Cape Coast were never conquered by 
the Ashantees : they have enjoyed freedom under the 
protection of the British flag for nearly two centuries, 
althougt in some instances (hey have been permitted or 
advised to make free gifts tothe king of Ashantee, who 
demanded, in 1820, sixteen hund ounces of gold 
dust from the Castle, and as much from the inhabi- 
tants. To the first, a refusal was given; but on a 

demand on the people, whose inability to pay 
such a fine being fally known to the Governor and 
Council, they lent them two hundred ounces, well 
knowing the inconvenience that would result to them 
from a dispute with the king of Ashantee, with whose 
power were unable to d; and although 
they would have found protection within the range 
of the castle guns, yet, in the event of a war y 
must have withdrawn from the interior, abandoned 
their village and plantatious, and become dependent 
on exterior supplies for the ies of life.” —p, 22. 
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This, and other acts of liberality on the 
part of the colonists towards the king of 
Ashantee, was construed by the latter into 
an acknowledgment of weakness and tri- 
butary dependence, which led, on his 
part, to ’many deeds of savage despotism. 
Among other manifestations of treachery, 
the chief of the Ashantees, after receiving 
from the messengers of Sir Charles Mac 
Carthy the customary presents, employed 
his agents to kidnap a mulatto man, a ser- 
geant in the Royal African Corps, whom 
they carried as a prisoner about fifteen miles 
from the fort, and detained in irons, Shortly 
afterwards, it was ascertained that a son of 
the late king had been sent with an execu- 
tioner to put the unhappy sergeant to death, 
and to send the jaw-bone, skull, and one 
of the arms of the victim, to Osai, who 
issued the command. 

The colonists, and such tribes as they 
had engaged to protect, being thus con- 
stantly annoyed and insulted by these sa- 
vage disturbers of their peace, Sir Charles 
Mac Carthy resolved on chastising their in- 
solence, and avenging the death of the 
murdered sergeant. This determination 
was soon known to the king of Ashantee, 
who, relying upon his own resources, pre- 
pared to meet his antagonists, and threat- 
ened to drive them into the sea. Affuirs 
now assumed a very serious aspect, and 
an awful crisis was fast approaching, which 
our author thus describes : 


ered the band of the royal African ey which 
had accompanied him, to play ‘ God save om 


who had by this time lined the opposite gd the 
was here about sixty feet wide; havi: 
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ig ammunition, and was in advance of them when 
engagement com! . 

“The carriers, who were natives of that and the 
adjoining countries, and who had obtained at 
Assamacow, more by persuasion than any other 
means, seeing the Warsaws, their countrymen, making 
the best of their way from the field of battle, followed 

eir example. Nearly the whole of the guard, it is 
supposed, * same as most of their bre- 
thren, the militia and soldiers. A corporal of the 
militia, one or two others, composing part of 
the escort, arrived at the place of acti shortly be- 
fore its conclusion, and reported that the carriers had 

to advance any farther with the ammunition, 
and that most of them had run away. On this cir- 
cumstance being reported to Sir Charles, he desired 
to see Dis Pegnden, vi whem a ve cnnsedingt 
angry; an e not suddenly disappeared, ei- 
ther into the woods or to look after th 





+o P g¢ him to a tree. 
“The enemy, perceiving that our fire had slackened. 
the river, which at this time had 


attem; 
that 


yonets, until they were completely pans mp by 
the myriads, who intently beheaded nearly every one 
of those who unfortunately fell into their remorseless 
hands. e Warsaws, it appeared, had left the field 
early in the action. His Excellency, who had him- 
self received several wounds, thus perceiving every 
thing was lost on his side, reti' to where Cudjoe 
Cheboo, the king of Dinkera, surrounded by his peo- 
ple, were bravely fighting. 

“* Sir Charles, in joining the king of Dinkera, wished 
the men to be informed of his intention to retreat ; but 


a few wounded men only were got together. 
“The Brigade Major, who had 


ly after observed him in a track in 

He recognized him by his feathers. Soon 
ter, some musketry was fired iv front, and there was 
rush back of those who were Wr i after 


no more was seen of him.”—pp. 55 to 62. 





The colonists, having thus expended all 
their ammunition, nothing could prevent 
the Ashantees from obtaining over them a 
decisive victory, and great were their re- 
joicings on the occasion, But their bar- 
barities kept pace with their triumphs. 
Stragglers were deliberately murdered, and 
many women belonging to the defeated 

were compelled to throw away their 
infants in the woods, that they might assist 
in carrying plunder for their conquerors. 
Of these children, many had their brains 
beaten out on the spot, while others were 
doomed to perish with hunger and the in- 
clemencies of the weather. 

In a subsequent page, we have an ac- 
count of Sir Charles Mac Carthy’s death, 
related by Captain Williams, who left the 
field with him, and was taken prisoner, but 
liberated on the conclusion of the war. 
From this statement it appears, that soon 
after quitting their dispersed army, the 
fell in with a party of the enemy, who fired, 
and broke one of Sir Charles’s arms. Im- 
mediately after, he received another wound, 
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in the breast, and fell to rise no more. Mr. 
Williams was at the same instant struck 
with a ball in his thigh, and soon became 
insensible. On his partial recovery, he 
found himself in the hands of an enemy 
who had inflicted a gash on his neck, in 
attempting to cut off his head ; but a chief 
interfering, to whom Mr. Williams had been 
kind on a former occasion, his life was 
spared ; but it was to gaze on the headless 
trunk of Sir Charles Mac Carthy, and two 
of his officers. 

During his captivity, Mr. Williams was 
locked up at night in the same room that 
contained the heads of Sir Charles Mac 
Carthy and his unfortunate associates ; 
which heads, by some peculiar process, 
were so preserved as to appear nearly the 
same as when they were alive. The food 
of Mr. Williams was an allowance of snail- 
soup, both morning and evening, so scanty 
that it could be contained in the palm of 
his hand, When any prisoner was behead- 
ed, Mr. Williams was compelled to sit on 
one side of a large war-drum, while the 
captive suffered death on the other. In 
this state of confinement he continued about 
two months, when, the war ending, he was 
happily released. While a prisoner, he 
had frequent opportunities of observing the 
discipline of the Ashantee army ; and, ac- 
cording to his report, the regularity with 
which they went through their military 
evolutions was truly astonishing. They 
however admitted, that in the late engage- 
ment their loss had been very great. 

In a subsequent part of this volume we 
find, that victory changed sides, and that 
the Ashantees, sustaining a total discomfi- 
ture, purchased peace, on condition of 
depositing one thousand ounces of gold in 
the Castle of Cape Coast, to be appro- 
priated to the purchase of ammunition 
against themselves, in case they should 
again commence hostilities. On this occa- 
sion, the head of Sir Charles Mac Carthy 
was among the trophies of the colonists. 
This head had been carried by the king of 
Ashantee as a kind of amulet,"enveloped 
in paper, covered with Arabic characters, 
wrapped in a silk handkerchief, and en- 
closed in a tiger’s skin. The head was 
afterwards sent to England. 

From this portion of the work, which is 
filled with scenes of commotion, tumult, 
danger, ferocity, and death, it is pleasing 
to turn to the present state of Sierra Leone, 
which we give in the author’s own words : 


lation of the colony is about twenty-six 
thousand. Freetown is inhabited by European mer- 
chants, who have built houses for their stores and 

a ¥ M. ‘ iova S z ; harg sol- 
diers, exiles from Barbadoes, and liberated Africans, 
who have obtained lots of land in the town. 
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“ Divine service was formerly performed over the 
jail, and was well attended by the blacks; but lately, 
in the unfinished new church, in the centre of the 
town, where but few of either Europeans or blacks 
attend. ‘The latter have erected several places of 
worship of their own, . 

“Tne Maroons deserve credit for the neat little cha- 
oe they have erected by subscription amoung them- 
selves, 

“ They had yay ! a Methodist gate, whom 
they procured from England; but, like most other 
Europeans, he did not survive Jong. ‘lhere is also a 
respectable Wesleyan chapel in Settler lown, which 
is well attended; and many other private places of 
worship for dissenters are in different parts of the 
town, which are supported by contributions from con- 
Sregations consisting principally of liberated Africans 
and discharged soldiers, Very few of these can even 
read, and many of the former hardly understand Eng- 
lish ; and perhaps the preacher, whe may be a dis- 
charged soldier or a liberated African himself, scarce- 
ly knows his letters; yet they join heartily in singing 
psalms, which constitutes the principal part of their 
service. ‘These latter places are open at day-light for 
about an hour, and in the evening from six till eight 
o'clock: the chanting may be heard at a considerable 
distance, and their discordant voices are not a little 
annoying to the Europeans who happen to reside iv 
the immediate neighbourhood, On the Lord's day the 
shops are closed, and the sabbath is otherwise religi- 
ously observed by the coloured population.” —p. 193. 

We must now take our leave of this 
very interesting work, strongly recommend- 
ing it to the notice of our readers, as a 
depository of valuable information, respect- 
ing the causes, disasters, vicissitudes, and 
issues of the Ashantee war, and as furnish- 
ing a compendious account of the present 
state of Sierra Leone. 

a 
Review.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 
12mo, Vol. V. & 461. Lives and Voy- 
ages of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier. 

Simpkin, London. 1831. 

Besrpes the three celebrated circumnavi- 
gators whose names are mentioned in the 
title-page, this volume contains a condensed 
account of many others, who visited the 
American continent, and the oceans which 
surround it, during the early parts of its 
history. It also has an immediate reference 
to those daring piratical adventurers known 
by the name of Buccaneers. These despe- 
radoes, who, for many years, traversed the 
American seas, committing depredations on 
all whom they could conquer, were fora 
season the terror of every maritime nation 
in Europe. Rapine, plunder, inhumanity, 
courage, and profligacy, were their distin. 
guishing characteristics, Collected from 
among the desperate of all nations, they 
acknowledged no authority but that which 
was cherished among themselves ; and never, 
perhaps, since the ocean has been navigated 

'y man, has its billows been disgraced with 
such a floating banditti. 

But while the exploits of these ferocious 
marauders occupy a portion of this volume, 
and other incidents arrest the reader’s atten- 
tion, the lives of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier, form the burden of its pages. Of 
these celebrated adventurers, the personal 
history is but short. We speedily enter into 
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a survey of their public character, and follow 
them in the various vicissitudes of fortune 
which marked their enterprising career. 

Nor is the survey confined to these men, 
their crews, their ships, or their successes. 
We are introduced to the numerous tribes of 
Indian natives whom they visited, and have 
an opportunity of inspecting their character 
and manners, before they were tinctured 
with either the virtues or the vices of their 
invaders. In the accounts thus given, many 
curious incidents and remarkable discoveries 
enliven the narrations; and, although in mo- 
dern days our acquaintance with the Indian 
tribes is far more éxtensive and accurate 
than these early circumnavigators were able 
either to acquire or furnish, their observa- 
tions are replete with interest, while their 
journals appear to retain all the freshness of 
originality, and all the charms of novelty. 

It is, however, painful to reflect, that the 
pleasure derived from a perusal of these 
discoveries and adventures, should be nearly 
all tarnished with crimes of a revolting nature, 
and that robbery, inhumanity, and injustice, 
should have been so frequently the compa- 
nions of these daring spirits. The keels of 
their vessels seem to have left in the ocean, a 
furrow polluted with enorinity, and stained 
with blood. 

The historian, however, is not more re- 
sponsible for the deeds of injustice which he 
records, than the mirror is for the deformity 
and blemishes in the countenances which it 
reflects. In both we expect fidelity, and 
when this is supplied, no further responsi- 
bility is required, In this respect the writer 
of the volume before us has discharged his 
duty with commendable integrity. 

It is recorded by Abbe Raynal, that, in 
the conquest of the new world, fifteen mil- 
lions of human beings actually perished. 
To the far greater part of this tremendous 
sacrifice, the Spaniards have the dishonour 
of laying an exclusive claim ; but it would 
be difficult to find, in those days of ferocity, 
an adventurer bringing back from a specu- 
lative voyage to America, hands undefiled 
with robbery, or unstained with blood. 
Among the bad, England may, perhaps, 
have been the best; or, if this title should 
be disputed, she is most undoubtedly to be 

ed as possessing the negative excel- 
lence, of not being the worst in the world. 
—— 


Review.— The Gem: a Literary Annual 
Sor 1832. pp. 276. Marshall. Holborn 
Bars. London. 

Here is indeed a gem, the sparklings of 

which may illumine the gloomiest eve of 

the dreary winter. In general interest, and 
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the talent displayed in its contents, together 
with the’ splendour and novelty of its en- 
gravings, “the Gem” may vie with the 

roudest of its rivals ; epee of 

ving, amongst its sterli contributors, 
most ‘of the popular > authors of 
the day; amongst whom we may enume- 
rate, Bernard Barton, W. M. Praed, Esq., 
the author of “ Lillian;” Dr. Bowring, the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, Miss Strickland, 
Miss Emma Roberts, Miss L. H. Sheridan, 
Richard Howitt, Archdeacon Wrangham, 
the author of the “History of Poland,” 
Thomas Haynes Bayley, Esq., the author of 
* May You Like It,” the author of “The 
Castilian,” &c. &c. 

By way of extract, we cannot do better 
than quote the first piece in the volume, 
miro A a splendid plate by Martin, 
entitled the “Temptation in the Wilder- 
ness.” 


THE TEMPTATION IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By Bernard Barton. 


* Not io the noise, the tumult nt the crowd 
for Thee : 


the Arch-tempter is snares 
Thee he might nape to catch the vain, the proud, 
‘he selfish ;—all who bend the willing knee 
To pageant on hich the world hath deified ; 
from such their pleasure and their pride. 


But Thou, who, even ~~ bye e here. 
Didst bear about Thee tokens of the high 

And holy influence of thy primal sphere ere, 

ze with Divinity | 


mao 
Who, én the aes wert = not of it—Thon, 
He could not hope, unto its spells would’st bow. 


Thgpeteve he he on ht and found Thee—in the gloom 
Of the Co my ao pempuapes 
a geelininn 2 on man’s hapless doo ; 
Wh but for sin had still in peace ouened 
= bliss of Eden, ere the serpent’ 's thrall 
Had wrought our earliest parents’ fatal fall. 


But vain the “foe fasion, and art! by spent, 


With long, pest in La desert drear ; 
Thou, in th 
As Teche bay 4 heen aio end follies ipo chews, 


ust still cemptation- from frailt 
jefe and aagele Riadsered to T kg 

Ob then, as Eden, when by sin ot 

Was Paradise uo more, thy presence made 

A brief Elysium in ose desert wi 

yy . more than y= e verecs its matted shade ; 
‘kest depths eavenly hosts —— » pee 

And the rude wilderness con nfessed its 


We regret exceedingly, that the prose 
articles, which are most of them excellent, 
are all too long for quotation. “Jane,” by 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, is a vividly pathetic 
narrative. Among the Tales, we may 
name, aS superior compositions, “ Lady 
Anne’s Bridal ; a tale of the Two Churches:” 
by Miss Agnes Strickland. “The Story of 
Fiesco:” by the author of “May You 
Like It.” “A Tale of the Desert :” by 
John Carne, 3—and, “ Innocent Fiirt- 
ation; or, the e of the Inconstant :” 
by the author of “The Castilian.” 

We must content ourselves with another 
short extract or two from the poetry, and 
then advert to the engravings which adorn 
this attractive bijou : 
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SONNET ON bas > gojomaL STATUE OF 
Michael Angelo: een rom ae Italian 
» Zappi, by Sir poe ® al 


“ py form, in everlasting marble qrongit, 
giant-like, art’s noblest triumph, there ? 

Voice — trembles on the a 1 edrewe. 
eur rare. 


fe 
this, almost your crime had been for- 


We should like to gratify our readers, by 
giving “A Fragment of a Ballad, teaching 
how Poetry i is best paid for;” by the author 
of “ Lilian ;” but must confine ourselves to 
an extract from “The Unwilling Bride :’ 
by T. H. Bayley, Esq. : 

THE UNWILLING BRIDE. 
By T. H. Bayley, Esq. 
“ They kneel round the my re | organ has ceased, 
The hands of the lovers are joined by the priest ; 
That bond, which death on! ood ' 
Which ves ever after life's paames or 


A N° like this is a sorrowful 
See! the pale girl is bride to the Eee old knight. ' 


Her hand on her husband's arm passively lies, 

And closely she draws her rich veil o'er her eyes. 
Her friends throng around her with accents of love: 
She speaks not—her pale lips inaudibly move. 

Her equipage waits,—she is placed by the aide 

Of her aged companion—a sorrowing bride ! 


She sees the white A--— Te 3 garden she mad 
And she thinks of her lover, abandoned— betrayed ! ’ 


But who, with arms folded, hath lingered so long 
To watch the procession, apart from the throng ? 
"Tis he! the forsaken! the false one is gone— 
pe. turns oe - oy dwelling alone ; 

ier there, than the doom that a 
The bride who must smile on a being she hates !” 

Of the engravings of “the Gem,” Mar- 
tin’s “Temptation in the Wilderness,” 
deserves the first mention. Truly this is a 
fine production. The startling intricacy 
and gloom of the trackless and tangled 
wood—the awful barriers of bare and sky- 
aspiring rocks—the tomb-like silence sug- 
gested by the tree-blasted aspect of the 
inaccessible solitude,—testify at once, that 
the design is the work of the great artist. 
“Miss Siddons,” by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, is a beautifully-executed portrait : a 
a —— we cannot offer our =e 
= “The Broken Pitcher, 

itheringtoo, engraved by Warren, is Ad 
composition of sweet and natural simpli- 
city. “ Love’s Reverie,” by Newton, en- 
graved by Marr, is so lovely a figure, that 
it disarms criticism. “ Private Thea- 
tricals,” me, Farrier, engraved by Duncan, 
admirably illustrates its subject. “ Touch- 
stone ~ 4 Audrey,” by Leslie, engraved by 
Goodyear, is Sh rean and characteristic. 


“The Cottage Emigrants,” is not so much 
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to our taste. 
logna,” by Bonnington, engraved by 
Cooke, evinces the excellences of the 


“The Asinelli Tower, Bo- 


former artist. “Cologne,” by Stanfield, 
engraved by Kernot, embodies an archi- 
tectural and marine grouping, with admir- 
able figures, in the exquisite style of that 
inimitable artist. “The Corsair,”  illus- 
trative of Lord Byron’s poem, is a bold 
and original design. ‘The Rescue of the 
Inconstant,” by Cooper, engraved by 
Rolls, presents us with one of the painter’s 
matchless horses; though we dislike the 
figures. “The Only Daughter,”—which, 
next to the Temptation in the Wilderness,” 
we deem the sweetest engraving in the 
whole volume. 

To conclude: This fourth appearance of 
“the Gem,” in no way belies the promise 
of its preceding volumes. The editor de- 
serves no slight commendation for the taste 
and skill with which he has selected and 
arranged the different articles. We wish 
the proprietor ample remuneration; and 
hope “ the Gem” will have that extensive 
circulation, to which, by its interest and 
worth, it is veritably entitled. 


> 
> 


Review.— Divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, with a Life of each Author, and a 
Summary of each Discourse. By the 
Rev. 1.8. Hughes. Vol. XVII. Jeremy 
Taylor, D.D. Vol. V. 8vo. pp. 600. 
Valpy. London. 1831. 


Tuis volume concludes the works of this 
celebrated divine, of whom England may 
be proud, and the establishment may ho- 
nourably boast. It includes his celebrated 
treatise on “Holy Living and Dying,” in 
which we are at a loss whether most to 
venerate the christian or to admire the man. 
Unhappily, the instances are less numerous 
than could be wished, in which talents of 
the superlative order, and piety of the most 
exalted character, meet together in the same 
individual. Many, however, of this descrip- 
tion may be found, and in this list we 
gladly place the name of Jeremy Taylor. 
By some pious individuals, indeed, this 
work has been treated with no small degree 
of coldness, as being too legal, too much 
devoted to the duties of religion, too minute 
in expatiating on the injunction of precepts, 
and paying too little regard to the sublime 
and e lical doctrines of the gospel. It 
will readily be admitted, that on these latter 
topics, many leading truths, which might 
have been amplified to great advantage, are 
but transiently touched. At the same time, 
it is but fair to state, that nothing is incul- 
cated which the serious reader could wish 
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the author had omitted. It is a valuable 
body of practical divinity; but the merits 
of Christ, and the efficacy of his atonement, 
can alone furnish a permanent foundation 
for this admirable superstructure. 

The intrinsic excellences of this work are, 
however, too well known to require any re- 
commendation. From their first appear- 
ance, the subjects of this volume have been 
always held in high esteem, and no appre- 
hension can be entertained that their value 
will be diminished in the eyes of posterity. 

—~-_——_—_ 


Review. — Divines of the Church ‘of 
England, with a Life of each Author, 
and a Summary of each Discourse. 
With Notes, &c., by the Rev. T. 8. 
Hughes, Vol. XVIII. Hall's Con- 
templations, Vol. I. pp. 452. Valpy, 
a 1831. o ” 


Tue memoir of Bishop Hall, which occu- 
pies about sixty pages, is rendered parti- 
cularly interesting by the vicissitudes and 
sufferings which it was his lot to endure, 
and by the amiable and pious spirit which 
he uniformly manifested under the severest 
privations and disasters. It furnishes an 
awful comment on the language of inspira- 
tion, that they who will live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution. Of this the 
ery author sustained an ample share, 

ut he also enjoyed the blessing pro- 
nounced on those who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, 

Bishop Hali was at once distinguished 
for exalted piety, elegance of taste, high 
classical attainments, and a profound un- 
derstanding. This rare association, accom- 
panied with an undeviating attachment to 
truth, exposed him to the vengeance of the 
papal party, who could neither subdue his 
integrity, nor rival his mental acquirements, 
nor imitate his moral virtues. 

The biographical sketch prefixed to this 
volume delineates both the man and the 
times in which he lived ; and the contem- 
plations which follow, illustrate and confirm 
all that we had been taught to expect, 
Who can read the annexed paragraph 
without admiration ? 

“ Paradise was made for man, yet there I see 
the serpent ; what marvel is it, if my corruption 
find the serpent in my closet, in my table, in my 
bed, when our holy parents found him in the 
midst of Paradise! No sooner is he entered, but 
he tempteth : be can no more be idle than harmless. 
1 do not see him in any other tree; he knew there 
was no danger in the rest! I see him at the tree 
forbidden, How true a se it is he in every point ; 
in his insinuation to the place, in his choice of the 
tree, in his assault to the woman, in his plausible- 
ness of speech to avoid terror, in his question to 
move doubt, in his reply to work distrust, in his 
protestation of safety, in his suggestion to envy 
and discontent, in his promise of gain.” —p. 53. 








‘ 
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Review. —The Cabinet Cyclopedia, con- 
ducted by Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., 
Sc. §c. Sc. Optics, by David Brewster, 
LL.D. Sc. Vol. XIX. 12mo. pp. 393. 
Longman, London. 1831. 


Ir will be almost needless to say, that this 
volume is purely scientific; but though we 
may add, that it is in some degree divested 
of technicalities, yet it is better adapted for 
those who have a tolerable acquaintance 
with light and vision, than for such as are 
seeking some knowledge of elementary prin- 
ciples. Many diagrams are scattered through 
its pages, to elucidate the phenomena de- 
scribed, but they do not appear to be ex- 
ceedingly abstruse, or difficult to be under- 
stood. 


This volume contains many striking pecu- 
liarities relative to light, colour, and vision, 
which the reader will peruse with admi- 
ration bordering on amazement. Some of 
these we would gladly insert, but our limits 
will not grant permission. For the follow- 
ing short paragraph, room, however, must 
be made; but for all besides, we must refer 
to the volume. 

Extraordinary Velocity of Light.—“ Light 
moves with a velocity of 192,500 miles in a second 
of time. It travels from the sun to the earth in 
seven minutes and a half. It moves tirough a 
space equal to the circumference of our globe 
in the eighth part of a second, a flight which the 
= bird could not perform in less than three 
weeks.” 


ys 
> 





Review.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Vol. XX. History of Poland. 12mo. 
pp. 344. Longman, London. 1831. 


Ture is, perhaps, no nation on the face of 
the earth, which at this moment excites so 
much general interest and sympathy as 
that of Poland. Long excluded from the 
list of kingdoms, by the overwhelming 

wer of Russian despotism, the Poles 

ve lately made a noble effort to regain 
their former independence. But the struggle 
has been unsuccessful ; and they once more 
clank their chains in the ears of Europe, 
and renew their groans under the tyranny 
of their oppressors. 

In this eventful struggle, though pitied 
by the surrounding states, not one came 
forth to lend them the least assistance. If 

wishes could have overruled their 
rtune or their fate, Warsaw would still 
have been the capital of an independent 
people, and the ferocious hordes of their 
conquerors would have been 
roving among the icebergs and mountains 
of snow, which are emblematic of their 
unfeeling hearts. 
Independently of the vicissitudes at which 
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we have just hinted, the history of Poland 
is filled with occurrences of the most lively 
interest, through all the stages of its event- 
ful passage on the stream of time. The 
occurrences and revolutions of this ill-fated 

ple are traced in this volume with an 
able hand, and its pages are enlivened with 
numerous anecdotes of its sovereigns, heroes, 
armies, public characters, and leading men. 
The reader who seeks for a compendious 
history of Poland will be sure to find it in 
the twentieth volume of Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. 

—_—_>—— 


Review.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Vol. XXI. Biography, Vol. I. Emi- 
nent British Statesmen, 12mo. pp. 360. 
Longman, London, 1831. 


On opening this volume, we were + pare 
to find that it contained the lives of only 
four men, namely, Sir Thomas More, 
Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop Cranmer, 
and William Cecil, Lord Burleigh. If this 
commencement is to be received as a spe- 
cimen of what is to follow, the anxious 
reader may. feelingly inquire, “To how 
many volumes will this biography of emi- 
nent British statesmen extend ?” 

From the portentous load which may 
thus be fairly apprehended, the preface is 
by no means calculated to relieve the reader. 
In this we are told, that “ the literary con- 
tributors being persons who cannot be 
dictated to, nor required to modify the 
expression of their opinions, so as to adapt 
them to the views of others, the editor will 
not hold himself responsible for the various 

litical and literary opinions which may 
be found in this series.” 

Biography is at all times an attractive 
species of composition, and the interest 
which it excites is always increased when 
the character delineated has filled some 
station of importance, either to his country 
or to his fellow-species. Such public 
stations the individuals memorized in this 
volume have undoubtedly filled; and a 
record of their services is nothing more 
than a tribute of respect which they have 
a right to claim. But if “ this series is 
intended to include the lives of the most 
considerable persons who have appeared in 
the political history of these countries, from 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, inclusive, to 
the present time,” as we are informed in 
the preface; and if four memorials will fill 
one volume, as in the case before us—most 
libraries will require additional shelves. 

These lives are well written, and furnish 
much amusing as well as instructive matter. 
To every lover of biography, this volume 

















REVIEW.—LARDNER’S CYCLOPEDIA.—THE CHRISTMAS BOX. 


will be a pleasing and valuable acquisition ; 
and some time may elapse before the reader 
will feel the incumbent weight. 


—~<—__ 


Review.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Vol. XXII. Silk Manufacture. 12mo. 
pp. 354. Longman, London. 1831. 


Tue contents of this volume are, in a va- 
riety of respects, of considerable interest 
and value. No person who contemplates 
the beauty of silk, can be indifferent to the 
history and manufacturing process of this 
important article, nor can the worm itself, 
by whose labour the raw material is pro- 
duced, be deemed too insignificant for the 
most profound philosophical investigation. 
Into the natural history of silk, and of the 
insects to whose industry we are indebted 
for this elegant commodity, the author fully 
enters ; and the process of the manufacture 
is detailed with much ability, in all its 
branches. The whole volume is replete 
with details and observations, in which 
both science and commerce are equally 
interested. 

The anecdotes interspersed throughout 
the pages of this volume are both nume- 
rous and amusing. Some very singular 
calculations and experiments at times ap- 
pear, and estimates founded on unques- 
tionable data are formed, which seem 
astonishing in their results. The following 
paragraph will furnish a pleasing specimen. 

“ Consumption of Silk.—The quantity of this 
material used in England alone amounts in each 
year to more than four millions of pounds weight, 
for the production of which, myriads upon myriads 
of insects are required. Fourteen thousand mil- 
lions of animated creatures annually live and die 
to supply this little corner of the world with an 
article of luxury! If astonishment be excited at 
this fact, let us extend our view into China, and 
survey the dense population of its widely-spread 
region, whose inhabitants, from the emperor on 
his throne to the peasant in the lowly hut, are 
indebted for their clothing tothe labours of the silk- 
worm. The imagination, fatigued with the flight, 
is lost and bewildered in contemplating the count- 
less numbers, which every successive year spin their 
slender threads for the service of man.” 

a See 
Review.— Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 

Vol. XXIII. France, Vol. ILI. 12mo. 

pp. 390. Longman, London. 1331. 
Tus volume includes the eventful period 
in the history of France which extends 
from 1792 to the dissolution of the empire, 
than which few eras can be found more 
astonishing in the annals of the world. 
Throughout these twenty-two years, we 
perceive little less than one continued 
ree and military fever, sometimes 

rsting forth with terrible but unnatural 
energy, and at all times preying upon the 
vitals of the constitution, undermining the 
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citadel of life, and finally terminating in 
dissolution. 

In every page of this volume, we find 
something either to stimulate excitement, 
or to prevent it from growing languid. 
Movement follows movement in rapid suc- 
cession, and event presses on event, eager 
to obtain a hearing, and to command the 
attention of the reader. This closely com- 
pacted manner of narrative diffuses a thrill- 
ing interest through every paragraph. A 
single page sometimes comprises materials 
which, with a little dexterity and care, might 
easily be expanded intoa volume. The au- 
thor is a spirited writer, and appears to have 
an intimate acquaintance with the causes, oc- 
currences, and incidents which he describes, 

ee 
Review.— The Christmas Box, a Juvenile 
Annual, for 1832. pp. 215. Marshall, 
Holborn-bars, London. 


Tue annuals have been occasionally cen- 
sured by sundry antiquaries, and readers of 
the old school, fortheir alleged want of utility. 
In the short space allotted to this review, we 
cannot take up the question; or we would 
speedily prove the assumption to be falla- 
cious ; first, as regards the annuals intended 
for “ children of a larger growth ;” and, se- 
condly, as to those designed for the express 
amusement and instruction of such as are 
of tender years. In former times, the juve- 
nile portion of society was overlooked and 
neglected, in that mental feast which art 
and literature had been yearly providing ; 
but now, viands are placed before them, 
seasoned to their infantile taste. 

“The Christmas Box,” the editor remarks, 
in his admirable preface, is again presented 
to his young friends, “ as a fund of instruc- 
tion blended with amusement, well calcu- 
lated to neutralize the contagion of lowering 
skies, and convert the long hours of a win- 
ter’s evening into a ‘midsummer night’s 
dream.’” Even a cursory examination of 
this annual will prove the justness of this 
sentiment. Its title, being remarkably ap- 
propriate and familiar, will fix itself in the 
memories of the thousands of little masters 
and misses for whom the volume is intend- 
ed. Its list of literary contributors and art- 
ists would grace an annual of much higher 
pretensions. Bernard Barton, Miss Agnes: 
Strickland, Mrs. Moodie, and Miss Isabel 
Hill, have not thought it unworthy of their 
talents to contribute to the edification of the 
young. The following specimen of the poe- 
try is illustrative of an engraving entitled 
“The Farmer’s Boy.” The young rustic is 
seated on a sack of grain, eating his dinner, 
with his horse on one side of him, and his 
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faithful dog on the other. Altogether, the 
scene is a snatch of true nature. 
THE FARMER'S er. 


oat’ e are his, 
the Farmer's Boy. 


tiny toy ; 
So rich has been Lind Nature's boon 
"s Boy. 


a there, 
Who seems his master’s meal to view, 
And watch to claim bis share ? 
Meanwhile, in patient gentleness, 
eleased from his employ, 
His horse stands near, whose looks express 
He serves the Farmer's Boy. 


Further afield the eye may mark 
The harrow d ed along, 
mounting lark 


Combine to bless the dinner hour 
Of the glad Farmer's b 
The prose is very attractive, and its style 
well adapted to the juvenile class which it 
is intended to amuse and edify. Adverting 
to the plates, we think they are much too 
good the little folks whose Christmas 
tasks and testimonials render them candi- 
dates for the gift of “The Christ- 
mas Box.” “Alfred and his Dog,” painted 
by Cooper, engraved by Davenport, is de- 
lightful ; the dog is quite a chef’ d’euvre. 
“The Fisherman” has considerable me- 
rit. ‘The Portrait” is a scene of boyish 
humour. “The Young Shepherdess,” an 
engraving replete with simplicity and. ru- 
rality. “ Little Red as Hood” will be 
a favourite, we opine, with the possessors 
of this tasty little _ “Aeon by the 
i are,” is from inting of the 
faronions Theodore Lane. ee 
For the laudable exertions which the 
editor of this juvenile annual has made, to 
form a simple yet elegant and varied bouquet 
for the young, he is entitled to the gratitude 
of every who wishes to blend, with the 
ities of instruction, the sweets contained 
in these minor tomes of tale and song. 
——$———— 


Review.—A Visit to the South Seas, in 
the United States’ Ship Vincennes, durin, 
the years 1829-30, with Notices o Brazil, 
Peru, Manilla, Cape of Good Hope, and 
St. Helena. ByC.S.Stewart, M.A.12mo. 
pp-456. Fisher 5 Co., London, 1832. 

Ir Mr. Stewart is not a citizen of the world 

in its common j 


it cannot be 
denied, deat bo in tell known on oath side 
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of the Atlantic, and also among the natives 
of the islands scattered over the vast ex- 
panse of the Pacific. About two hundred 
years since, the man who circumnavigated 
the globe was viewed as a prodigy, on his 
return, and regarded with astonishment by 
his countrymen and associates during the 
remaining part of his life. Of late years, 
however, adventure and enterprise have 
become so familar, that hazard appears 
without novelty, and novelty in a great 
degree without its charms. 

r. Stewart, a. native of America, re- 
sided for many years as a missionary 
among the inhabitants of the South Sea 
Islands, and, having noticed their manners, 
character, and customs, together with the 
vegetable and geological phenomena of the 
regions he visited, concentrated his obser- 
vations in an interesting volume, which, 
after obtaining an extensive circulation in 
his own country, was republished in 
England, where it has acquired imperish- 
able renown. 

The ill health of Mrs. Stewart compelling 
her to leave their missionary station in the 
islands of the Pacific, she, with her hus- 
band, repaired to America, in 1825. Here 
they remained until 1829, when Mr. Stew- 
art embarked as a chaplain on board the 
Guerriere, an American frigate, bound for 
the South Seas, where he was transferred 
to the Vincennes, another ship, returning to 
America by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. During this voyage, which occu- 
pied about two years, Mr. Stewart col- 
lected additional materials, that were 
published in America, in two volumes, 
which, in the work before us, are now con- 
centrated into one. 

From the numerous accounts which have 
been published of late years, respecting 
those distant regions, we seem to have be- 
come familiar with their inhabitants and 

roductions ; but, whoever reads this vo- 
ume with the attention it deserves, will soon 
be convinced, that something new is to be 
gleaned by every voyager, and that even 
the stores of originality are far from being 
exhausted. _ The circumnavigation of the 
globe is, indeed, an extensive range, and 
that man must be very inattentive to 
ing occurrences, and the varied productions 
of nature and art, who cannot, on his re- 
turn, furnish out an entertaining volume. 

To all the praise which amusement can 
confer, Mr. Stewart is fully entitled, but 
this forms only a small portion of his merit. 
His observations on the diversified subjects 
which present themselves, have always an 
eye to the moral condition of the world. 
Subservient to this, the extension of com- 














REVIEW.—STEWART'S VISIT TO THE SOUTH SEAS. 


merce, and the facilities of intercourse be- 
tween tribes and nations, appear among 
the great objects of his solicitude, to pro- 
mote peace, extend civilization, and elevate 
the general character of man. 

To the style in which this volume is 
written, no one, we presume, will find any 
occasion to object. It is vivacious without 
levity, and sedate without ceasing to be 
sprightly. Allurements to the reader are 
scattered through every page; incidents 
keep attention constantly on the alert ; and 
much useful information is the reward of 
perseverance. 

On the character of the South Sea 
islanders, many observations of Mr, Stewart 
tend to throw much light. We call them 
savages, barbarians, heathens, and fre- 
quently complain of their treachery towards 
foreigners who visit their shores. It would 
appear however, from the following state- 
ment, that the civilized visitants are too fre- 
quently the first aggressors : 


** Some time since, a French vessel came to anchor 
at that valiey (at Nukuhiva.) ‘The commander found 
some difficulty, from the existence, it appears, of a 
real scarcity, mm procuring as large a quantity of live 
stock as he desired, and applied to the Taua for the 
interposition of his authority, in obliging the island- 
ers to furnish him with more than he had yet se- 
cured. This he was either unable or unwilling to do, 
or e~erted his influence in vain : on which the French- 
man ordered him to be seized when on board, and 
had him bound hand and foot to the main-mast, his 
arms and _ being pessed round it, and tied in such 
a manner, that his whole weight hang upon the liga. 
ments; and told him that he should not released 
until forty hogs were brought to the ship. This took 
place early in the morning. Io the course of six or 
eight hours, by quest exertion, the required number, 
including animals of every size, was collected ; when 
the captain, in the place of réleasing the old man, 
demanded twenty more, before he would unbind him. 
It was not till night, that these were gathered 
from the interior, by seizing them wherever they 
could be found, and despoiling the whole valley of 
almost every animal of the kind. Thus, after being 
im torture the whole day, he was unbound, and per- 
mitted to go on shore, without any remuneration for 
the indignity and misery he had suffered, or pay for 
the hogs received. 

“The next morning, a boat from the ship, with an 
armed crew, approached the shore for water—a volley 
of musketry was poured upon them from the nearest 
thicket ; and one man fell dead inthe surf, while two 
others were so severely wounded, that the boat barely 
made an escape to the ship.”—p. 194, 195. 


On the above detestable deed, Mr. Stew- 
art remarks as follows : 


“] fally believe this to be only one of ten thousand 
instances of oppression, insult, and cruelty, of a si 
toilar or far more infamous character, which would 
form a es of the true history of the intercourse of 
civilized man with the islanders of the Pacific, could 
it be laid before the world.” 


Another instance of similar atrocity, Mr, 
Stewart records in the following words : 


“Ao American whale-ship approached the island 
and hove-to, off one of its little bays, as if desirous o: 
communicating with the shore; and a large canoe 
with seven men put off to her. Five of them were 
received on board, when the vessel immediately 
made sail, and stood from the land. ‘Three the 
Stoutest were then selected from the five, while the 
remaining two were driven into the sea, and obliged 
to swim for their lives, the canoe having fallen so 
far behind, as to have paddled for the shore, when 
the ship stood ont to sea, under a belief that al! on 
board had n carried away. Ove of the persons 
thus kidnapped, eighteen or twenty years of age, was 

only son of a high chief, and a great favourite of 
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his tribe. Besides his parents, and an only sister, & 
crongiy attached wife was left to lament his absence, 
and to deplore an unknown fate. 226. 

If time and limits would grant permission, 
many additional extracts might be selected 
from this volume. Men, who profess to be 
gods; sorcerers; traditions respecting the 
origin of the islands, and of men; and the 
rude funeral feast ; are articles of consider- 
able interest. But, for these developments 
of the human character under a.variety of 
circumstances, and to numerous incidents 
which alternately impart light and shade, 
we must refer to the volume, in which its 
author will conduct the reader to the Ladrone 
Islands, the Chinese seas and ports, the cit 
of Manilla, and, in St. Helena, to Napoleon’s 
grave. 

It is painful to observe throughout this 
work, that, while the missionaries have ex- 
erted themselves to improve the natives in 
civilization and morals, many voyagers, 
touching on their shores, have used e 
endeavour to re-establish their vices, and to 
recall that licentiousness of manners for 
which they were formerly distinguished, but 
which, of late years, has been very generally 
abandoned.- One instance is that of ap 
American resident accusing two branches of. 
the royal family with incest, and recom- 
mending it, under the sanction of marriage. 
The young princess involved in this charge 
observed, “that Mr. » an American, 
and Mr. ——, a British resident, had each, 
at two different times, advised and impor- 
tuned her to marry her brother; saying, that 
such alliances were frequent both in Ame- 
rica and England, and that, not long since, 
a British king bad married his sister.” 
p- 357. 

With men of such abandoned morals, and 
who can make such infamous assertions, no 
calumny can be too foul for utterance. It is 
to men like these that we are indebted for 
the falsehoods which have been propagated 
respecting the state of the natives, and the 
influence of christianity upon their principles 
and conduct. Against such calumniators, no 
character is safe; and to such memorialists, 
no credit is due. In England, as in America, 
similar aspersions have been both circulated 
and exposed. For a while, the misrepre- 
sentations of Kotzebue were received in this 
country with avidity, by the enemies of mis- 
sions. Mr. Ellis, however, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the supposed facts, 
so effectually refuted the foreign navigator, 
that the slander is no longer heard. 

We must now take our leave of this inte 
resting volume, strongly recommending it to 
the reader's notice, as a valuable treasury of 
incidents and information collected during 
a circumnavigation of the globe. 

G 157.—VvoL, XIV. 
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Revrew.— Miscellanies, in two Parts : 
I. Prose ; II. Verse, §c. By William 
Mavor, LL.D. Author of many po- 

lar Works for the use of Schools, and 

oung Persons. With a Portrait. 8vo. 

Pp. 512. Oxford. Longman and Co. 
ndon. 


Dr. Mavor has appeared before the world 
with various productions, some of which 
were published at first anonymously, and 
others with his name; but most of them 
have been well received, and have con- 
ferred such benefit on the public, and on 
the rising generation, that few writers, per- 
haps, can view their exertions and labours 
with greater pleasure than the revered 
author of the work before us, 

When he observes the great and bene- 
ficial change which has taken place in the 
system of education, and reflects that this 
change has been produced chiefly by him- 
self, and those who have co-operated with 
him in the sacred task, he cannot but feel a 
conscious exultation, that the days and 
nights which he has devoted to the service 
of mankind, have been so usefully spent, 
and that he has not lived in vain. We are 
‘writing no panegyric, but merely stating 
facts; which every man, of the least con- 
sideration, must see and acknowledge. En- 
viable, therefore, must be his feelings, when 
he looks around, and perceives, that, by 
means to which he has been so ample a con- 
tributor, the great body'of British youth, as 
they advance in years, are rapidly improv- 
ing in the acquirement of useful knowledge! 
This is a satisfaction which the good alone 
can enjoy ; and which the world, if it were 
so inclined, cannot take away. It is the 

man’s best praise, that he has devoted 

his time and his talents to the service of 

iety and virtue, and laboured to promote 

the happiness of his fellow-mortals both 
here and hereafter. 

Dr. Mavor observes, in the advertise- 
ment to the present work, that “few have 
written more than he has done, for the in- 
struction or amusement of young persons ;” 
and that “ he desires no other epitaph to 
mark his grave, than ‘ Here lies the chil- 
dren’s friend.’” This is a title, which was 
conferred on him many years since, by 
some respectable critics; and it is a title 
which he so well deserves, that few, we ap- 
prehend, would wish to withhold from him 
the praise which is so justly his due. We 
hope, however, although he is advanced 
in years, that the time is far distant, when 
any memento that such a man once lived, 
will be necessary. We sincerely wish that 
Dr. Mavor may long enjoy, in the bosom 
of his family, otium cum dignitate. 


This volume of Miscellanies is a collec- 
tion of “ Blenheim, a descriptive poem,” 
which had previously been published in a 
separate form; and of a great number of 
essays and poetical effusions, which either 
appear now for the first time, or which had 
been before printed in some periodical 
publication. A short extract from this 
pleasing and interesting volume is all that 
our limits allow us to give ; but we strongly 
recommend to the public, and to our 
readers in particular, the whole of these 
Miscellanies, as they will be found not only 
pleasing and interesting, but as inculcating 
sound principles of religion and virtue. 
The following extract from the “ Prologue” 
to “ Blenheim” has been selected, chiefly 
because it portrays with great truth the 
mind of the amiable author. 

“ If I may be allow’d my own bosom to know, 

*Tis form’d for affection’s most cordial glow ; 

To friendship attach’'d, to gratitude prone, 

Tt melts at distress, and it feels all its own! 


The keenest excess both of pleasure and pain, 
Heaven taught me to taste; ah! the former in 


vain, 
Yet not all the ills that can press on the mind, 
Estrange it from social love of its kind ; 
The passions malignant ne’er asylam found 
there— 


Too soft are its tones their impression to bear. 


“ O perish the verse, may the wit be forgot, 
That fixes on charity's features a blot! 
That sanctions the worthless, or flatters the base, 
Tho’ e’er so exalted in fortune or place! 
That sharpens the pangs sensibility shares, 
Or sports with misfortunes, or aggravates cares ; 
That spatters the merit it cannot attain, 
And plants inthe generous bosom a paint 


“Yes! let my dull muse in good-nature delight— 
I ask for no fame from libels and spite ; 
No laugh would I raise at th'expense of a sigh, 
No tear would [ draw from the innocent eye ; 
To friendship and virtue my verses are due ; 
And the _— that I twine, to their dictates is 
true!” 


—— 
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1. Lael and Chilion, or Narratives il- 
lustrative of some leading Doctrines of the 
Bible, (Hamilton, London,) is a sort of 
conversational dialogue on topics which it is 
the interest, as well as the duty, of all to 
know. The subjects are highly important, 
and the author’s views of them appear to be 

rfectly consonant with the analogy of faith. 
The language, however, is rather too florid 
for the occasion ; and the bursts of rapturous 
exultation which sometimes appear, make 
us regret that so grave a subject had not 
been uniformly accompanied with a corre. 
spondent me 

2. Scripture Illustrations for the Young, 
(Tract Society, London,) the author seems 
to have adapted to the wood-cuts with which 
they are embellished. This method 
captivate children, but we fear that it is 
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culated to give the scriptures an accommo- 
dating ap . 

3. Brief Views of Sacred History, from 
the Creation of the World to the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, by Esther Copley, (Darton, 

ndon,) may be considered as a religious 
school-book, filled with valuable materials, 
and divided into short chapters, on which 
questions are proposed, to exercise the me- 


mory of the pupil. The whole is a con- ~ 


densed history of bible transactions, through 
the long period expressed in the title-page. 

4. Small Rain upon the Tender Herb, 
(Tract Society, London,) is a kind of Lili- 
putian quarto, about an inch square, and a 
quarter of an inch thick. It contains short 

of scripture, is neatly bound and 
gilt, and will be a pretty present for children 
just learning to read. 

5. Memoirs of Miss Elizabeth Spreckley, 
late of Melton Mowbray, by R. Woolerton, 
(Simpkin, London,) is recommended to 
public notice by the exemplary piety of the 
young female, whose life, christian experi- 
ence, and triumphant death, it records. 
Though filling only a humble walk in life, 
Miss Spreckley displayed talents, as well as 
piety, which would have conferred an honour 
on a more exalted station. The narrative is 
chiefly extracted from her diary. Her his- 
tory is given with much simplicity, and is 
well deserving the attention which it solicits. 

6. The Travels of True Godliness, by 
Rev. Benjamin Keach, (Wightman, Lon- 
don,) wants no other recommendation than 
what its well-earned reputation can supply. 

7. Memoir of William Fox, i by 
Founder of the Sunday School Society, by 
Joseph Ivimey, ( Wightman, London,) brings 
this genuine philanthropist before the world, 
not as the rival of Mr. Raikes, but as a be- 
nevolent individual actuated by the same 
principle, and co-operating in the same 
design. Mr. Raikes had the honour of 
founding Sunday schools, and Mr. Fox that 
of imbodying them into a society. The 
memoir before us, places the character of 
Mr. Fox in an amiable light; but all who 
had the happiness of his acquaintance will 
readily acknowledge that the picture is not 
too highly coloured. , 

8. Morning and Evening Prayers, 
adapted for Family Worship, by W. Drans- 

field, (Simpkin, London,) we have exa- 
mined with some attention; and, we may 
add, with a due degree of satisfaction. 
Orthodox in their principles, and fervent in 
their expression, they may be used in fami- 
lies of congenial spirits, with the ardour of 
genuine devotion, and the concurrence of 
an enlightened understanding. 

9. Population Census of the West Riding 


5l 


Z Yorkshire for 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, 
W. Parson, (Baines, Leeds,) is a large, 
neat, and closely printed map, laid out on 
canvas. It has been a work of much la- 
bour, as each department, amounting in all 
to 203, has its population distinctly marked 
through the four decennial periods. The 
aggregate of the whole West Riding is as 
follows :—In 1801, 563,758; in 1811, 


-650,583 ; in 1821, 800,240; in 1831, 


974,500. 

10. The National Preacher, or Original 
Monthly Sermons from Living Ministers, 
edited by Austin Dickinson, A. M, (New 
York, America,) originally appeared in four 
volumes. They are now incorporated ‘in 
two, neatly half-bound, and present to the 
eye a pleasing exterior. he discourses 
appear very excellent, but we find no pub- 
lisher’s name on this side the Atlantic; and 
New York is too remote for most English 
customers. 

11. United Efforts, a Collection of 
Poems, the mutual offspring of a Brother 
and Sister, (Sherwood, London,) have little 
beyond their moral tendency to recommend 
them. “Form” and “thorn,” “alone” 
and “roam,” are bad rhymes, and the rules 
of grammar are often violated. 

12. Outlines of Fifty Sermons, by a 
Minister of the Gospel in London, (Hard- 
ing, London,) may be considered as skele- 
tons of discourses, which the reader may fill 
up with corresponding matter. They are 
adapted for preachers who have little time 
for study, but who address congregations, to 
whom plain scriptural truths will be more 
useful than finished compositions. The 
passages chosen as texts, are of a practical 
nature, and the divisions point out the natu- 
ral and leading topics which present them. 
selves for elucidation and development. 

13. An Appeal to the Clergy, &c. on the 
State of Religion, Morals, and Manners, 
in the British Metropolis, (Holdsworth, 
London,) is both spirited and powerful. 
The moral condition of the metropolis is 
drawn in colours at once frightful and a 
palling. The bishops and dignitaries of the 
church of England are addressed in a strain 
of masculine eloquence, and called upon, 
by the duties which they owe to their God 
and their country, to come forward in this 
awful crisis, “‘to the help of the Lord, 
against the mighty.” We ardently hope 
that the author will not have to lament that 
he has spent his strength in vain. 

14. Scripture Prints, with Explanations 
in the Form of Familiar Dialogues, by 
Mrs. Sherwood, (Seeley, London,) come 
before us in a pleasing form, The dialogues 
are twenty-three in number, and include 
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various leading scripture topics, such as the 
en of Eden; the temptation of Eve; 
in and Abel; Noah building the Ark ; 
the deluge; the tower of Babel, &c. &c. 
Each dialogue is preceded by a neatly 
finished wood-cut, representing the leading 
features in the subject of the conversation 
which follows. It is an inviting and in- 
structive book for young persons. 

15. Writings of Edward. the Sixth, 
William Hugh, Queen Catherine Parr, 
Ann Askew, Lady Jane Grey, Hamilton, 
and Balnaves, (Religious Tract Society, 
London,) is a very interesting volume. It 
contains much valuable information respect- 
ing the illustrious individuals themselves, 
and presents us with a mirror of the times 
in which they lived. Popery, however, al- 
ways appears with the same features, the 
friend of despotic power, the crusher of the 
rights of conscience, the disgrace of the 
christian church, and one of the grand ene- 
mies of mankind. 

16. Instructions for Children, §c., by 
the Rev. Rowland Hill, A. M., (Page, 
London,) in addition to much good advice, 
and many friendly admonitions, hold forth 
several examples of early piety, which in- 
vite imitation. The copy before us is of 
the eighth edition, so that this little book is 
well known. 

17. The Instructive Reader, containing 
Lessons on Religion, Morals, and General 
Knowledge, &c., by Ingram Cobbin, A. M., 
yee and Davis, London,) is a kind of 

mi-hieroglyphic composition, in which 
objects, obvious to sense, are exhibited in 
familiar representations. This portion, 
however, occupies only a small part of the 
lessons, and occasionally the wood engrav- 
ings are omitted alt er. It is of more 
importance to the learner to have the history 
and uses of things explained, and the words 
spelt as they are actually pronounced. These 
are excellencies which meet in this volume, 
and render-it a valuable acquisition for 
nurseries and elementary schools. 

18. Sermons by the Rev. Griffith Jones, 
Founder of the Welsh Circulating Schools, 
translated from Welsh Manuscripts by the 
Rev. John Owen, vol, I., (Hamilton, Lon- 
don,) will be as much indebted to the 
benevolence of the author’s character, as to 
their intrinsic excellence, for the degree of 
celebrity they may obtain. With the ex- 
ception of phrases and terms peculiar to the 
author’s creed, we highly approve of these 
discourses. But such is the overwhelming 
influx of works of this description, that the 
public have more prognostics of an inunda- 
tion, than the publisher has of a reimburse- 
ment, 
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19. A Help to Professing Christians in 
judging their Spiritual State and Growth 
in Grace, by the Rev. John Barr, (Simp- 
kin, London,) is the se ro of a pious 
mind, well acquainted with the workings of 
the human heart, with the theory and influ- 
ence of christianity, and the powerful ope- 
ration of divine grace. It is a work that 
will be read with great spiritual advantage 
by all who are inquiring the way to Zion 
with their faces thitherward. 

20. Plain Rules for Improving the 
Health of the Delicate, Preserving the 
Health of the Strong, and Prolonging the 
Life of all, by William Henderson, M. D., 
(Whittaker, London,) would, we are fully 
persuaded, if regularly followed, be pro- 
ductive of all the advantages which the 
author anticipates. It is a work which, di- 
vested of scientific technicalities, takes its 
stand on the ground of common sense. 
Intemperance in various ways, indigestion 
arising from the want of moderation, air, 
and exercise, Mr. H. justly thinks to be the 

rolific source of most human maladies. 
Those who wish to benetit by his instruc- 
tions must follow his rules. The eflect 
cannot be enjoyed by any who disregard the 
efficient means which he recommends. 

21. An Almanack ( for 1832) by William 
Rogerson Greenwich, Kent, (Stephens, 
London,) we have, during several years, 
had occasion to notice, with approbation. 
It contains the common materials of an 
almanack, without disgracing its pages with 
the fooleries of prognostication. It also 
includes much useful information respecting 
commerce, legislation, stamps, postage, 
fares, and taxes, in addition to the as- 
tronomical and meteorological observations 
which every month demands. 

22. A Topographical History of the 
County of Leicester ; the Ancient part from 
Parliamentary and other documents ; the 
Modern from actual Survey, by the Rev. 
J. Curtis, (Simpkin, London,) comes be- 
fore us with a commanding aspect, and with 
all the credentials of great utility. We learn, 
from a part of the title-page which we 
have not quoted, that this volume is “ the 
first of a series of the Counties of England 
and Wales, on the same plan.” The pre- 
sent attempt is a noble effort; and should 
the future labours of the author be distin- 
guished by the same indefatigable industry, 
the same unwearied research, and the same 
successful investigation that characterize the 
octavo now before us, the result of his dili- 
gence will be an important acquisition to the 
topographical literature of our country. The 
reverend author’s apology for foxhunting 


entitles him to the gratitude of the kennel. 
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23. A Discourse on the Death of the 
Rev. John Clowes, M.A., by the Rev. 8. 
Noble, (Simpkin, London,) records the 
life and death of an exemplary minister 
of Manchester, who strangely"embraced the 
wild notions of Emanuel Swedenborg. This 
discourse is an apology for his conduct, and 
for the sentiments he had imbibed. 

24. London Pageants: Accounts of Fifty- 


five Royal Processions, and a List of 


Lord Mayors’ Pageants, (Nichols & {Son, 
London,) will be deemed very important 
by all interested persons ; and will prove 
very entertaining to all such as prefer 
amusement to utility. 

25. A Vision of Hell. A Poem, (Hurst, 
London,) displays more imagination than 
judgment. No one, but Milton, has ever 
yet with any poetic gracefulness attempted 
successfully 

wes vevecseccsccccecs “ to venture down 

The dark descent, and up to reascend.” 

Many images of terror, the author of this 

m has certainly combined, but they all 
fall short of those dismal and indefinite 
expectations which the subject never fails 
to excite. In roaming through the infernal 
regions, he discovers numerous individuals, 
both of ancient and modern times, whom 
he personally names. Among those of our 
own country, he finds Charles 1., to whom 
he proposes this question :— 
“ Dies not the prince by,justest doom, who arms 

To hold his throne against the public will?” 
On hearing this, the ghostly monarch con- 
cludes the visitant to be “ one of England’s 
sons,” and inquires the news. This leads 
the author to touch on the French revolu- 
tion, lighted at the torch of American inde- 
pendence, and on the great changes that 
have taken place in Europe, through ambi- 
tion, intrigue, and war. Elysium follows 
Tartarus — but the whole is founded‘more on 
the machinery of the heathen mythology, 
than on the descriptions and declarations of 
holy writ. 

26. Daily Light reflected from the 
Sacred Scriptures, (Religious Tract So- 
ciety,) shines with such steady lustre on the 
paths of man, that all who follow its guid- 
ance will be led into the way everlasting. 
This little book consists of passages selected 
from the sacred writings, and of short practi- 
cal comments on them, by numerous authors, 
whose names are inserted. In the selection 
of commentators, we rejoice to find that 
sectarian bigotry has not been permitted 
either to dictate or to triumph, 

27. The Child’s Repository, and Infant 
Scholar’s Magazine, Vol. V. (Stephens, 
London,) has a large circulation, but not 
more so than it deserves. Many useful 
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branches of natural history appear in its 
pages, and these are rendered more attract~ 
ive by the wood-cuts with which they are 
accompanied. We cannot, however, a 
= of such unguarded expressions as the 
ollowing. On the subject of lying, we are 
told, in page 29, that “in Siam, he who 
tells a lie is punished by having his mouth 
sewed up.” It is then added—“ This may 
appear dreadful, but no severity is too 
great against one who commits sa great a 
sin.” We always rejoice, when we find 
zeal tempered with knowledge. 

28. Advice toa Young Christian, §c., by 
a Village Pastor (Religious Tract Society, 
London,) is an American publication, now 
reprinted in this country. The advice is 
included in a series of twenty-nine letters, 
written by the author to one of his congre-. 
gation. Prefixed, is an introductory Essay 
by Dr. Alexander, an American minister, 
The style, tone of feeling, and sentiments 
inculcated, are all of an exalted character, 
and calculated to stimulate the reader to 
aim at an elevated standard of piety. It is 
a little volume, of fair promise, and one 
that we doubt not will be found useful to 
serious young persons. 

29. Abridgment of the New Game Laws, 
&c., by Lieutenant-Colonel Hawker, (Long. 
man, London,) will give much interesting 
information to the companions of dogs and 
guns. 

30. Remarks on the Cholera Morbus, 
&c. &c., by H. Young M. D., (Smith 
and Elder, London,) will, in the present 
state of alarming excitement, command at- 
tention by its title, and secure approbation 
by its contents, On this momentous sub- 
ject, various opinions are exhibited by 
medical men to the world. Many of these 
might appear to oppose each other ; but if, 
from the discord of theories, any genuine 
information- as to the symptoms, causes, 
and treatment of the disease, can be ac. 
quired, some hopes may be entertained 
that means will be devised to arrest its pro. 
gress, and avert its awful consequences. 
Mr. Young, having seen the ravages of this 
disease in India, and communicated with 
the medical board at St. Petersburgh, comes 
before the public with strong claims to 
general confidence. On the merits of his 
pamphlet, we are wholly incompetent to 
decide. We can only say, that his obser- 
vations appear plausible, argumentative, and 
rational. 

31. Speech of P. C. Crampton, Esq., 
President of the Hibernian Runpevenee 
Society, June, 1831, we should rejoice to 
put into the hand of every drunkard in the 
united kingdom. 
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Duelling in Mesxico.—There is a ay in Mexico, 
that when a individual falls i‘ a duel, the survivor 
all his debts. If neither, oF. both 

of him who sent the 


i> 
ee 
it 
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Price Coronation.—For the galleries in the 
vaultings, the tickets were three guineas each, and 
underneath, four guineas each, and the first, 

or bottom tier, were let at five guineas each person. 
The grand stand in St. Margaret’s churchyard was 
qenesens, Ae with Be, Daan of Semasinster by Go 
Sergeant ‘Trumpeter, and the seats were let at from 
two to three guineas. Ihe prices at houses in the 
line of the procession were from ave ba Rese gupees. 





le the debts of the person chal- 
law is enforced with rigour. We need 
id, that = in Mexico are not of Het 
Such an edict in Englan 

active re of very salutary effects 
Island of Ascension.—This uninhabited 
jies nearly in the middle of the southern 
ocean, has most generally | visited on 


%, 

of the | an 

turtles which are to be found on its shores. 

being wholly destitute of water, except what 

lescends from ag clouds, has always given to it an 

uninviting aspect. Lately, an attempt was made to 

procure water, 4 boring, which, at a moderate depth 

was crowned with complete? success. From this 
@ competent 


Sunday Schools.—At a meeting of individuals super- 
Sunday Schools, in Manchester, last week, 

that there are in the kingdom upwards 

of 10,000 Sunday-schools, containing 1,500,000 scho- 





ul 
ie 


Fu 
4° gf 


i 





rit 


| 
are (G00 chiltiren ta taught in the 
schools in A aly -~y that there are yet from 
20,000 to 30,000 children proper objects of these 
nevolent institutions, who are at this moment allowed 
to grow up 474 restraint, in ignorance and vice, 
it is the interest of the public at large to 


Armagh.—On Monday, great curiosity 
was amateurs and literati of this city, 
with reset, to the r=, < of this ony valuable an 
jue The MS. is the production of the seventh 
Century, and is 0 xodag on vellum in the pure Irish 
pom ty with Greek oa intermixed ; sides 
@ are written upon. It is of the small 
about eight inches high, six inches wide, 
t three inc’ thick, It contains 442 
t, except the first membrane, 
Gospel of St. M w,and a pages, 
been defaced by attrition. ‘Ihe cover, or 
e least singular part of the treasure. 
k having raised ornamental 
an 


BL 
E nil ue 


of which still remains. ‘(here were o 


Pin passed through them under the bers, like or 
modern portmanteaus. It sold for 390/. All were 
anxious to hear who was the purchaser of this » on 
of Cy ay os but no one knew. "Nome kind Asmodeus 
from the house of Cochrane and Co., of London, we 
understand, has borne it < in triumph from its native 
shore.— Dublin, 18, 1 


The Dram Tyee —-We | fear that the working classes 
will never until the vice 
of oer ardent spirits is banished ‘ton among 
them. ‘The reform bill may pass, the corn laws ma 

ied, the burden Of taxation may be remoyv 
but so i as the dram-shop is encou et , just 80 
ee will the working man be degraded and miserable. 
have more money to take at the end of the 
week, | t he will always reach that period with an 
cmpty. pocket : home will be a desert, and his wife 
— hildren wretched. Influence in society, he will 
have none, except what is mischievous; and the 
only thing’ to to yer .~ him from the brutes, will 
form.—Carpenter’s Political Letter. 





Strong pmcenbps It has, we understand, been as- 
——_ the highest medical omg that in 
o 


the ravages of cholera morbas, those addicted to 
— ness become the first victims of this terrible 
on. 


A Riddle.—There is a father with twine six ad 
these sons have woe dgugiters each, who are ey 
coloured, having one cheek white, the other black, 
who never see each other’s face, nor live above 
twenty-four hours. This riddle “on the year,” is 


wise m i 
os - Sof | the high est 4 nity : the oldest on record 
Se ee: — ir gs % Ne chapter, 14th and 16th 
d by Plutarch, that the Gauls of 
Wis tir time worked at Ly dy ond sewing, and the most 
ingentous of them made riddles. 


ar wee. 0 Ment; y Ge Cant, 8 eee 
en's and Henry I1., it was a pollard ; 
at Richard's and King Jobo's, s sushin ; at Henry Ill, 
a.dodkin ; at Edward nit rope to bali a farthing; at 
ward I! , a farthing ; at Edward I11., a hal Dy ; 


Henry VIII., at Queen Lm a tester; 

at Charles I., "2 shilling; at Jam 

at Queeo Anne’ ‘Ss, & crown; at ue IL., half-a- 

ke at George III., a guinea; at George IV., 
one guinea to ten. 


‘ussian Justice.—The followiae auy pe a ay 
ia 7 ~ Russian Fale of 
Cossac ; the latter lobbed. in of Sis 





“ Yes,” retorted *y “T found you too ; but 
having no use for a Jew, I did not keep you.” The 
excuse was deemed sufficient, and the Jew lost his 

God of the Ai of New South Wales.—A cor- 


seueomeet it of ner Garette relates the followin; 
dia ~ wt -he had Le an aged — black, nam: 
respecting Kon, the great spirit—‘‘ Why are 
the 2 Vicks ks afraid’ to won x Why shonld they be?” 
os usual answer to any question. oe , vel me iy they 
raid?” “* Because of Kon * Who is Kon 7” 
a Kon isa gavese being.” “ Bia you ever see him ?” 
“No.” ‘* Where then’is he?” “ tie is in the woods 
very where ;” pointing with his hands. ‘‘ Then, how 
is ied it that = ‘ou have never seen him?” ‘ 
lacks into the, grou (for . Svers looks about,) 
“y¥ = = into the ” “* How can he 
g° ove as he ni a body. "ike mine?” ‘“ No, 
What i ‘a he like? ” me “He i is like the (Taindow ; like 
your horse; he can go any where.” ‘‘ Who was his 
father? who is his mother?” ‘‘ We do not know; he 
ned nee none ; he lived before us ; all the blacks are afraid 
1) 


pail of Earth at Sienna.—On the 15th of May, 
1830, at seven p. m., rain fell at Sienna, and in t 6 
neighbouring country, which stained red every sub- 
stance it t the earthy showers 
again took place. The weather had calm for 
two days seere, but the atmosphere was overcast by 
dense reddish clouds, ‘The coloured earthy matter, 
collected from the leaves of a great number of plants 
in the botanic garden, was oO 
analysis by M. Guili, Professor of Natural History, 
and found to contain—1. organic vegetable matter ; 
2, carbonate of iron; 3. manganese; 4. carbonate of 
lime; 5. alumina; and, 6. silicia, ‘These details are 
communicated ina letter from M. Guili, to the editors 
of the Annales de Chimie. 


Formidable Snake.—A formidable snake was killed 
on Crimson-hill, within the parish of Curry-mallet, 
—_ a fortnight since ; it measured in circumference 
eight inches, and in length four feet ten inches.— 

borne Journal, Aug. 13, 1831. 


American Litery,— —One Mr, Washington Roby 
advertises in the Washington Dai/; 'y National Intelli- 
gencer thus—*‘ Cash! Cash! Cash! The advertiser 
will give the highest prices for litely young negroes of 
both sexes, from twelve to twenty-five years of age. 

Apy letters addressed to me, —z the post-office, 
will be attended to.” In the same paper, there are 
two other advertisements, offering “‘ Cash for likely 
young negroes. 


Instinct.—TYhere are several parts of a horse which he 
cannot reach with his teeth to scratch, when they 
itch: when these parts do itch, he usually goes to 
another horse, and bites him on the spot where he 
wishes to be scratched himself; the sagacious com- 
panion generally takes the hint, and performs the 
office for him. Dr. in, who was an attentive 
and acute observer of nature, once observed a yous 
foal b= its dam, to indicate its wish to be scratch 
but the mare, not choosing to lose a mouthful of 
grass, which she was in the act of chewing, merely 
rubbed the place on the foal’s neck with her nose; so 
that, there can be little doubt but it was from reflec- 
tion nat she rubbed where she was bitten.—dnecdotes 

568. 

















Smoking.—We are often asked, if the ane “ tobacco 
be tures Viewing the q 
ould answer, Yes. ‘l'o a person “in full health, 
athlon is required but pure air, food, and drivk ; 
every P thing = is superfluous, and, consequently, 
e to A powerful narco' c 
substance mast be more than oppressive, because it 
makes a direct attack on the nervous system. It 
ts the stomach and the brain. But, viewing 
man as a creature of civilization, subjected hourly to 
excitement, foreign to his nature, and injurious to his 
neat y aereusien, by allaying nervous excitabilit iy, 
may, i n certain circumstances and constitutions, 
= useful. We would not, therefore, deprive the 








smoker of his consolation, but we would eep the 
Practice from —— te would guard especially 
against that of ice. | to which the 
Practice so frequen “ +4 rinking is a great and 
positive evil ; smoking, at best, but a slight good. If 
the two must be associated, banish them, as decidedly 
inimical to health and reason. Smoking can never be 
proper, before the middle period of life. For young 
men to parade the streets in the evenivg, with cigars 
in their mouths, is either affectation or something 
worse.— Thrackrah, on the Effects of Employments on 
Health and Longevity. 


Idolatry in India.—TYhere are many temples in 
India, from which the East India Company receive 
tribute ; of which, the privcipal are, Gya, Allahabad 
and Tri tty. The total amount of revenue received 
from all these sources is unknown ; but that supplied 
from the following four temples, amounts to a pro- 
digious sum. Mr, Poynder estimates it as follows: 
oe profit for the seventeen years ending 

1829, exclusively, for Juggernaut . £99,205 15 0 
Clear profit for the sixteen years ending 


in 1829, inclusively, for Gya . 455,980 150 
Clear profit for the sixteen years ending in 
1829, inclusively, for Allahabad 159,429 76 


Clear profit for the seventeen years ending 
in 1829, inclusively, for Trippetty . 205,599 18 6 
Total tribute received’ from idolatrous 
worshippers for seventeen years . £920,215 5150 
Robinson Crusoe.—The chest and the cup, which 
Selkirk had with him on the island, are in the posses- 
sion of a family in Nether Largo, in Fifeshire, who 
reside in the house in which he was born. 7 
former is in admirable preservation, although 
least, one hundred and bat ay age years old. ivi is 
made of gover, is strongly built, and very massy. 
The initials, A. S., are rudely carved on its lid. The 
latter is the shell of some kind of put, which probably 
rew on the island. The late Mr. Constable, of Edin- 
urgh, caused it to be much adorned and Beautified, 
by giving it a new pedicle, and having its edge sur- 
mounted with silver, on which a suitable inscription 
is given. 
+ To restore Sour Wine.—Take dry walnuts, in the 
proportion of one to every gallon of wine, and burn 
them over a charcoal fire ; when they are well lighted, 
throw them into the wine, "and bung up: in forty- eight 
hours the acidity will have been corrected. 


* Spirits and Tea.—There is five times as much spiri- 
tuous liquor consumed in England as in France, but 
these is nearly one hundred times as much wine con- 
sumed in France as in England. Nearly three times 
as much beer is consumed in England as in all 
France, and a huodred times as many pounds of tea. 

White Mice.—-A considerable number “of mice, as 
white as drifted snow, have recently been discovered at 
Great Medico pom Hall, near Bury. Ip threshing 
out a barn of wheat, nearly as many of this sort as 
of the common species were destroyed. It is believed 
that they were imported into this country with foreign 
corn. They increased in a very rapid ratio, some 
litters being as numerous as fourteen. 








. Literary Notices. 


Just Published. 
put XT. of Baines’s History of Lancashire. 
art XX XIII. of National Portrait Gallery :—Sir 
Thares Plumer; Warren Hastings, Esq.; ana Lord 
Viscount ae Ne. 


Fisher's winp-coem Sopp bed ik, a Quarto An- 
nual, with Thisty, six highly-fi ed Engravings ; and 
a poetical illustrati f L. £. 

isit to the South Seas in th 


ears 1829 and 1830; 
cow ing Scenes 2 Brazil, Peru, M Mestit. = of 
G Hope, and St. Helena. By " 

Stewart, the Unit Ma Staten? k. * With 
Portrait and vings. ‘Ania by W. Ellis. 


The ye of the piety, Sp att. Four scrmnene 
preached Div oO . in the 
month of Roveeer. 3 , 1831. By Rev. €. pimeos, M.A, 


Pastor af the Second Conseh in Festnd.”” rE 
ro 
United States. 
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The First Number 4 a new and very splendid pe- 
eee, te be.cs be ss e Ladies’ Cabinet of Fashion, 

usic 

A Tow. Edition of of Herbert’ 8 Priest of the Temple 
or, =e ‘fer wi Parson 


course ee ore at ‘Spney Merting, = 2, 1831, 
. Joseph Fletcher, D 
Che Continental Annual, and Romantic Cabinet, 
for 1832. Edited by Wm. Kennedy 
Geographical Anoual, or Family ¢ Cabinet Atlas. 
Bible Llinstrations, or Mauners and Customs pecu- 
eg. to the East. By the Kev. Bourne Halli Draper. 
By Jonn ge Evangelical Songs for Sunday Schools. 
n Bulme 
Brie Church Revived, without the Aid of the Un- 
known ‘Tongues. Sermon preached in the Scots 
— Swallow-street, London, By RK. Burns, D.D. 
A Letter to a Friend, on ag that ‘rouble the 
Church. By Charlotte Elizabe 
‘The Pilgrim's Progress, .by _= Bunyan; with 
youre s of One Hundred illustrative Engravings on 
By G. W. Bonner; and Explanatory Notes, 
by W. Mason. 
The ye eas Jewel; or Diamond Cabinet Library, 
in Prose and V 
‘wo Sermons, 6 on occasion of the Death of the Rev. 
C. Glascott, late Vicar of Hatherleigh, Devon. 
the Rev. ‘I, H. Kingdon, and Rev. G. P. Richards, 
A Sermon preached at liull, 13th Nov. 1831, ov the 
Unknown Tongues. B Wm. Jones, Bolton. 
The First Number of the ‘Temperance Herald. 
A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption. By John 
Murray, F,S.A., &c. 
we hg mn occasioned by the Riotsin Bristol. By 
Family Classical Library, No. XXIV. Plutarch, 


The aymalegion Spelling-book and Expositor. By 

Henry Butte 
TrmInons for Children, ‘Tract Society. 

Pulpit. Part ILL. of Vol. XVIII. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. vols. <p be 

Moral Reform; a Sermon. By Wm. Naylor. 

A Charge addressed to the Rev. Jas. Be Brown, 
Scots Church, Rist “street, Loudon, By Kobert 
Bayes, D.D., 

Four Dicevieees on the Signs of the Times. By 
Josiah Redford. 

A Seasonable Admguitien. By J. Peacock. 

Digest of all the Precepts oenteined in the New 
Testament. By Joseph Turnbull, A. B. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 91. 

Legends and Stories of Ireland. By Sam. Lover. 

que S -— and Authentic Anecdotes of 

Qua drupeds. Capt. ‘Thos. Brown, F. L.S., &c. 

Buchan’s Dawesie Medicine. 12mo. 

Lag of John Fox, Bale, and Coverdale. Tract 


The t History and Srespeme of the Church, from the 
{restion |S to the Consummation. Ly James 
nnett 
The Complete Works of Philip Doddridge, D. D, 
in two large volumes, 
On Indigestion, &c. By Edward Jukes, Inventor 
of the Stomach Pump. 
Luther’s ‘lable ‘alk. 
Mental Recreation, or Select Maxims, &c. of Phi- 
losophers, Statesmen, Divines, &c. 
Divines of the Church of England, No. XIX.— 
Bishop Hall’s Works, Vol. II. 
Sermons. By the late Rev. Ed. Jos. Payson, D. D. 
The British Preacher, Vol. II. 
on, preached at Bee Nov. 13, 1831, on the 
Unknown ‘Tongues. By R. M. Boverl ey, Faq. 
A Translation of the Statutes of the Royal and 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order. By J. Frost, F.S rc. 
Jodern Claims to Mirecelons Gifts of Sy Spirit 
considered, A Sermon. By Rev. W. Harness, A.M, 
Practical Remarks on the Inutility of the Hydro- 
static Test, in the — of Infanticide. By H. W. 
whurst, Esq., &e. 
Report of the * African ' Education eng 
Reowt of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, &c. 


themselves Unitarians, 
not antinied to the Christian name. By 
Winter Hamilton, Minister of Albion C 1, Leeds. 
The Christian Pastor V Visiting his Flock; and the 
Pecks ves reci socsting their Shepherd’s Care. By Joha 
oO 
The Shakin of the Nations, with the correspond- 
ing Duties of Christians. A Sermon. By J, Leifchild. 


In the Press. 


Evening. By the Author of Natural 
History fea | Enthusiasm, In lvol. 8vo. 

and Character of American Revivals of 
Religion. By Rev, Calvin Colton, of America, 12mo. 
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A New Edition of Brown's Self-Interpreting Bible, 
with a Life of the Author. By his ey 


* Dedicated by permission to Ilias Majesty, Britain's 
Historical ee A Series of National Tragedies, 





Advice to a Young Christian, on the Imp 
of aiming at an elevated Standard of Piety. By a 
Village Pastor. 

- Mr. Samonelle’s new work, The Entomological 


binet. 
Kidd's Guide to the “ Lions” of London; or the 
’s Directory, to St. Paul's, Westminster- 
Abbey, Zoological Gardens, &c.; with numerous 
Tilustrations of the eet Fee and objects. The 
whole 4 and by G. 


illustrate the Manners, Customs, aud 
Religious Institutions of different early eras in Bri- 
tain. By J. F. Pennie. 


Preparing for Publication. 

Maternal Sketches, and minor Poems. By Eliza 
Rutherford. 

A Letter addressed to John Wilks, Feq., M.P., sug- 
gesting what Principles are necessary to the Construc- 
tion of a permanent Law for the more safe Protection 
and better Government of Friendly Societies. By 








esigned engrav: . Bonner. 
The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, Poli- 
tical, Biographical, and Miscell Chronicle for James Wright. 
1 Also, by the same Author, A Letter addressed to 
Cabinet Lawyer, an Enlarged, Improved, and John Wilks, Esq. M.P.,on Imprisonment for Debt. 
Corrected Edition, being the Seventh, including all A New Edition of Cruden’s Concordance, with a 
the recent legal alterations. Sketch of the Author’s Life. By Wm. Youngman. 








COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT, LONDON, 27ta DECEMBER, 1831. 





Tae Year just closed has proved unfavourable to those connected with commercial and manufac. 
turing pursuits; and, since our last Report, there have been no intervals of occasional improvement ; 
for, althongh we seemed, twelve months since, to have reached the lowest point of depression, yet many 
articles of produce and manufacture have sunk still lower. This state of things may be ascrit 
partly to the disturbed condition of Europe—to the revolutionary movements in the infant states of 
America—and also to the agitation of that great measure at home, which has for its end the preser- 
vation of our Constitution by the infusion of new life and vigour into it. 

It must not, however, be omitted, that in the track of the contending armies in the north, has fol- 
lowed that pestilential disease, which, having visited the capitals of central and northern Europe, has, 
by the establishment of sanatory cordons and other regulations, very much impeded the transit of 
goods, Our own country has also been partially visited by this scourge ; yet, by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence upon the means adopted, we may venture to hope that its virulence will be abated. 

The prospects for our manufacturers are brighter than they were, and already very considerable con- 
tracts for Twist have been made for Russia, to be shipped in the spring. 

It is pleasing to remark, that,in the great manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
the character of the working elasses seems to be materially improved, as the snecessful establishment 
of Temperance Societies will sufficiently evince ; and it will be further proved by the falling off of 
the excise duty on Spirits, and the increase on malt liquor, a change equally favourable to the health 
as to the morals’ of that industrious class. Sunday Schools, and Mechanics Institutions, with their 
circulating libraries, will have the effect of enlightening their minds, and of purifying their morals. 

In connexion with this subject, it may not be improper to remark, that the stupendous monument of 
human art, the Manchester and Liverpool Rail-way, has shown the practicability and importance of 
this method of communication—and from the parliamentary notices of many similar undertakings, we 
may anticipate they will become very general, and that the expedition and facility of transit, combined 
with the moderate charge of carriage, will secure more advantages to the manufacturing interest than 
could have been contemplated. 

The [ron trade, whieh at the commencement of the present century was quite insignificant, but has 
risen to such an eminence, ax nearly to render us independent of foreign supply, (with the exception of 
that used in the making of steel,) bas been under great depression; but, whb a better demand for the 
staple articles — and woollen manufactures, it will greatly revive. 

The import of Cotton Wool into Liverpool this year has been 775,838 packages: the price is generally 
nearly one penny per peund lower than at the same period last year: the sales have been 829,560 
packages ; and stocks are lighter than usual. 

ugars are also much lower; the stocks are less; the last Gazette price was 22s. 84d. per cwt. inclusive 
> Page ey of customs. The West India interest complains, with much reason, of the depressed state of 
is article. 

Coffee has risen in value from 50 to 60 per cent.; the consumption is going on rapidly, and has 
inereased yearly since the diminution of the duty. It now forms a very important part of the food of the 
poorer classes. 

Dyeing-woods are nearly on a par with last year. Indigo has been declining all the year, and, being 
one of the cheapest articles of commerce, it may be expected to enhance in value. 

Spices are very moderate in value. 

The failure of the fisheries last year caused a great advance in the prices of Oil ; and, notwithstanding 
the ill-success of the fishery in the present year, yet prices of all kinds of Oil rule very low. 


Price in. 1830. Price in 1830. Tn 1831, 
Whale Oil.. .- £54 Linseed Oil, .. £42 £28 
Seal “ae Rape oe nag ee 34 

so “OR Whale Fins, .. 375 200 





Whilst foreign commerce was interrupted by the unsettled state of the Continent, and our internal 
trade much paralyzed, we have to record, that Divine Providence has blessed this land with an abundant 
and early harvest: the quality has been generally excellent; in so much that the consumption of the 
new crop commenced a month or six weeks earlier than usual; so that we may anticipate, that the 
foreign supplies, now under lock, will be wanted before the coming harvest. 

The prospects for Britain are not discouraging ; our Government seems resolved on the preservation 
of peace, and they have shown a disposition to lighten many ofthe burdens pressing upon industry. 
Next month the duty will cease on candles. We should, for ourselves, have been glad to have seen the 
impost on Soap taken off ; but the duty of 3d. per Ib. is too great a boon to be expected so soon—other- 
wise the health and cleanliness of the working ciasses would be much benefited by such a measure. 

We doubt not, however, that the attention of Government will be directed to other measures of 
national benefit. The extension of the trade with China—a revision of the Corn Laws—a revision 
of the Bank Charter—an extension of the Poor Laws to Jreland—and the condition of the Slaves, will 
probably have their consideration. 
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